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C H U R C H CO-OPERATING 


IN 
and | =CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


OF 
S T A 3 E CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
J 


Two great social institutions—church and state-——are working at 
the same problem. 





Public schools seek to develop moral controls, high ideals, good 
citizenship, in the children who flock to their classes. 


Church schools seek to develop the same moral controls, high 
ideals, good citizenship, in the children who frequent their classes. 


Each has a particular function, to be sure, but in character 
development they seek the same goal. 


How may church and state co-operate? How may they supple- 
ment each the other’s work? What do public schoolmen WANT 
from the church? What do church educators WANT from the 
public schools ? 


What a profound force making for righteousness will emerge, 
when religious educators and public schoolmen understand each 
other, when their programs harmonize, when they work together 
at their common task! 





——000 


The next annual convention of THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION will go to the roots of this problem. Great 
preparations are being made. Serious investigations are under 
way. The wisest of wise leaders in both fields will contribute. 
Forum sessions insure justice for all. 


Date ------ April 26-29, 1927 
Place - - - - - Chicago 
Program sent on request 
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EDITORIALS 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PROGRAM OF THE NEXT 
CONVENTION OF THE RE- 

LIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The term “religious education” usually 
suggests instruction which is given di- 
rectly by churches. Careful observers, 
however, note that the church can claim 
only a very small portion of a child’s time 
and that often this time is so poorly used 
as not to leave any inspiring recollections. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
since so large a portion of education is 
carried on by agencies other than the 
church, religious training must be related 
in some definite way to non-ecclesiastical 
realms. 

Whenever, however, the attempt is 
made to correlate church and state, diffi- 
cult problems arise. Until comparatively 
recent times the church has undertaken 
to exercise a more or less comprehensive 
control over all the agencies of civiliza- 
tion. In our own day, however, virtually 
all agencies except the church have be- 
come completely secularized. When such 
institutions have achieved self conscious- 
ness, they are inclined to resent any at- 
tempt on the part of the church to dictate 
or to control policies. Even the schools 
and colleges originally founded by 
churches have in most cases become en- 
tirely emancipated from denominational 
control. ; 

Manifestly, it is necessary for both the 
representatives of the church and the 
representatives of secular enterprises to 
come to a better understanding if whole- 
some co-operation is to be possible. 
What, for example, ought to be said con- 
cerning the attempt of religious men in 
certain states to secure legislation dictat- 
ing what shall be taught in the realm of 
biology because of theological considera- 
tions. Here is a definite instance of 
misunderstanding and maladjustment 


which threatens the religious life of thou- 
sands of young people. Or again: What 
should be said concerning the close alli- 
ance between the anti-saloon league and 
the church? The unfortunate division of 
opinion in the recent senatorial election 
in Illinois indicates that correlation in this 
field is proceeding without a profound 
understanding of the relationships be- 
tween the church and practical reform 
organizations. 

The two instances mentioned above are 
simply acute manifestations of a situa- 
tion which is causing perplexity in all 
realms. It would seem that no more im- 
portant service could be rendered than 
to re-define what we mean by religion, 
what the church ought to attempt, and 
what the relationship should be between 
the endeavors of the church and other 
institutions of American life. Only so 
can those concerned for the spiritual well- 
fare of people plan so as to secure real 
religious education instead of confusion. 

The program proposed for the conven- 
tion next April is intended not to bring 
premature and easy solutions for these 
problems but rather, even at the risk of 
bringing clearly to light opposing and 
possibly contradictory ideals, to enable 
us to see more clearly the facts and the 
forces with which we must inevitably 
reckon if religious education is to achieve 
its end. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 





RESEARCH IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The stimulation, fostering, and corre- 
lating of research in character develop- 
ment is one of the major functions of 
the Religious Education Association. Ac- 
cordingly, one whole day of the conven- 
tion, Friday, April 29, will be given over 
to research. It is expected that all who 
are themselves conducting research re- 
lated to character development, or who 
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are interested in the progress of such re- 
search, will remain for these sessions. 

In the morning a number of short re- 
ports of research projects now in 
progress will be given. Anyone inter- 
ested and who desires to report is asked 
to send in a description of his project. 
From these descriptions a selection will 
be made to give a well-balanced program. 
It is hoped that a generous response will 
come from research workers in the rela- 
tion of physical education and play to 
character; in character education in the 
public schools; in personnel work from 
the personality standpoint ; in child study ; 
in adult education; in mental hygiene; 
and in other related fields. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
the presentation and discussion of spe- 
cific methods and principles for research 
in character development. 

Write for further information or send 
the description of your research project 
to the General Secretary. 

J. M. Artman. 





WHY THE R. E. A.? 


The one reason why the R. E. A. came 
into being and exists is our belief that 
the education of the democracy is not 
complete unless a place has been found in 
it for religion. Many men and women 
make no profession of religion; but for 
most it is a comfort, a source of inspira- 
tion, a fountain of hope, a spring of 
moral strength. In a complete education, 
therefore, there should be the opportu- 
nity for the cultivation of this function of 
human nature. In the life we live today 
so absorbed as it is in material things, so 
devoted to unsatisfying pursuits, so de- 
void of ideals by which transient things 
may be valued, we need to have our soul 
anchored to realities that do not shift. 
And religion anchors us to these realities. 
It attaches the central part of us to deep 
immovable truth, and then we may swing 
as tides and breezes or storms bear or 
drive us one way or another. We have 


found a stable ground. So the democ- 
racy which is made up of men and women 
must have principles, ideals, standards 
that are moral, and morality has in it 
something of the eternal which religion 
supplies. 

But the R. E. A. does not aim at inter- 
fering with our democratic systems of 
education and introducing religious dogma 
or denominational tenets into the common 
schools. Its object is to spread the idea 
that the things on which religious people 
agree are profoundly greater than those 
on which they differ—that whatever be 
their religion or their church, they are 
one in their desire to live by the Divine 
and to bring into their lives and the com- 
munity a sense of duty to the will of the 
unseen Father of all. How this can best 
be done in the education of youth and 
the growth of manhood and womanhood 
is one of the chief problems that the R. 
E. A. has set itself to consider. And to 
this end it hopes to enlist the sympathy 
of the churches, of those who teach and 


- from experience know how difficult is 


their task, of those engaged in social wel- 
fare, and of earnest men and women in 
all walks of life who see with apprehen- 
sion that reverence and self-restraint and 
devotion to the good of others are having 
a hard time in competition with a mate- 
rialistic mind engrossed by things of 
sense. Robert A. Falconer. 
University of Toronto. 





WHY THE R. E. A.? 


To make religion intellectually com- 
manding, morally authentic and spiritu- 
ally satisfying is to give civilization itself 
new eyes and new ears, a new heart of 
understanding, and a new will for high 
achievement. 

The Religious Education Association 
represents a serious endeavor to appre- 
hend and to conserve those values 
through which religion may stabilize and 
enrich the life of the world. Already it 
has received a quality of support from 
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earnest and open minded men and women 
who understand its purpose, which 
proves its power to command not only 
the respect but the enthusiasm of those 
whose adhesion is most worth securing. 
In the very nature of the case, however, 
such a movement must operate in ever 
widening areas if it is to do its full work 
in the world. To allow the United States 
to become a country with a great water 
shed, with the forces of religion moving 
in one way and the forces of education 
in another, would involve deep and far- 
reaching tragedy for the Republic itself. 
In a very noble fashion the Religious 
Education Association represents the 
nuptials of religion and education. It is 
from this union that we all have the most 
to hope; failing such a consummation we 
all have the most to fear. The diffusion 
of the intellectual acumen and the prac- 
tical idealism of the Religious Education 
Association will bring notable develop- 
ments in every one of the higher ranges 
of life. Lynn Harold Hough. 





WHY THE R. E. A.? 


The Religious Education Association 
was organized at a time when active in- 
terest in religious education was limited 
to a relatively small number of enthusi- 
astic pioneers. The founders of the As- 
sociation sought to extend the interest in 
what they rightly considered one of the 
most effective means for establishing re- 
ligion as a vital force in individual life 
and in social relationships, by furnishing 
regular opportunities for fellowship and 
discussion among those already more or 
less interested. Also, they sought to 
carry on research and surveys, to in- 
augurate a program of intelligent promo- 
tion, and to render such service as might 
be acceptable to those who were begin- 
ning to appreciate the significance of the 
new movement. Throughout its history 
the Association has proceeded more or 
less consistently along these lines, and 
is entitled to much credit for its valuable 


contributions to the development of pres- 
ent-day interest in the cause. 

With religious education established as 
a major interest in the program of the 
church, are there good reasons for main- 
taining the Association? This question. 
it seems to me, must be answered unhes- 
itatingly in the affirmative, and for sev- 
eral reasons. It is undoubtedly true that 
each denomination, to meet its full obli- 
gation, must organize for the promotion 
of religious education. Moreover, there 
is room for inter-denominational organ- 
izations emphasizing and promoting spe- 
cifically Christian religious education. At 
the same time, there is a rightful and 
important place for an organization in- 
cluding individuals committed to the 
cause, whether it be carried on by Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews, or adherents of 
other religions. In this Association peo- 
ple of all faiths are united. 

Bearing this fact in mind, we mention 
some of the more specific services the As- 
sociation is equipped to render: 

1. This is the one organization in 
which men and women of all faiths in- 
terested in religious education may meet 
for discussion and interchange of opin- 
ions relating to the field. 

2. Because of the fact that this is a 
voluntary association of individuals rep- 
resenting many denominations, classes 
and races, it serves as a unifying force, 
constantly stressing the common, rather 
than the divisive, interests in religion; 
and encouraging the development of em- 
phases and programs to train a united 
citizenship with high ideals and an ade- 
quate dynamic for useful living. 

3. The Religious Education Associa- 
tion offers, as no other organization can 
offer, a free platform for the discussion 
of all questions relating to religious edu- 
cation. This does not mean that denom- 
inational or inter-denominational organi- 
zations interfere with free discussion, 
but, in the nature of the case, the sense 
of freedom is greater where institutional 
interests and loyalties are not dominant. 
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4. There is still much pioneering to 
be done. Much of this is of equal in- 
terest to Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
and in many instances, the work can best 
be done through co-operation among 
them. 

5. An independent agency may be ex- 
pected to exert stronger influence in 
promoting a recognition of the need for 
religious education in institutions of 
higher learning, and to assist in working 
out ways and means of meeting this need. 

While denominational and_inter-de- 
nominational organizations may be ex- 
pected to make increasingly significant 
contributions to advancement in the field, 
there is a real place for the Religious 
Education Association. 

Frederick Carl Eiselen. 





YOUTH TAKES A HAND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


IN 





Congress of the National Student 
Federation 





Higher education in America is in 
transition. Its product, in the form of 
youth equipped to carry the nation’s work 
and meet the nation’s problems, has not 
come up to public expectation. 

To most adults the thoughts and atti- 
tudes of youth toward this educational 
process are most alluring. They seem to 
be indications of what may happen when 
older hands release the helm and youth 
takes charge. The convincing evidence 
that students are planning to have a hand 
in the rebuilding of higher education, 
will come as both a shock and a stimula- 
tion to their elders, when they have 
caught the real meaning and significance 
of the movement. 

Attendance at the Second National 
Congress of the National Student Fed- 
eration of America, assembled at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, December 2-4, 1926, 
did convince some. Here were several 


hundred students officially representing 
more than 200 student bodies across the 
United States, including state universi- 


ties, small denominational colleges like 
Manchester and Penn, and private foun- 
dations like Harvard and Yale. All 
seemed to be interested in absorbing 
problems of student initiative and free- 
dom. 


Students Restless but not Bolshevik 


The congress was an evidence of rest- 
lessness of college youth under a system 
of adult tutelage and supervision that 
has, in many institutions, denied them 
both initiative and adequate personality 
development. As President Henry N. 
MacCracken said to these delegates at 
Ann Arbor, “The faculties distrust the 
students and withhold responsibilities 
from them, and therefore maturity.” 
College administrations frequently act as 
“wet-nurses” for students who need to 
be stimulated to think through and man- 
age their own enterprises and so to de- 
velop responsibility and initiative. This 
congress was distinctly a corporate move 
of students to release their compatriots 
from such outworn and outgrown rem- 
nants of an educational outlook of an 
earlier day. But it was not Bolshevik. 
If one may judge from this congress, 
where Bolshevism had, if ever, a good 
chance to appear, it is passeé among 
American students. They turned atten- 
tion to creative tasks. They revealed 
student initiative of a high order. They 
exemplified the project principle in a 
most vital manner. They planned, as stu- 
dents, on their own initiative, to take a 
creative share in their own education, and 
a corporate interest in the education of 
other youth. 

Facing Problems 


These students discussed frankly what 
educational institutions and processes 
are doing to and for students. They 
were especially interested in personality. 
They sought to discover what students 
could do to assist each other, in situa- 
tions where institutional machinery or 
educational processes tended to depress 
and defeat proper development of per- 
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sonality. The attack on problems was 
direct and pertinent, with little chasing of 
educational images. The congress au- 
thorized and made financial provision for 
permanent commissions to set students 
over the country facing their own prob- 
lems and working through on them. 
These commissions will cover such areas 
as “Educational Methods and Person- 
nel,” “The Content of College Curricu- 
lum,” “Student Government,” “Athlet- 
ics.” 

These commission assignments drive 


to the heart of present weaknesses in 
our educational system. Hours were 
spent by student groups in this congress 
discussing issues in these areas of college 
life that they felt were vital. Findings 
were voted by the congress as a whole 
and given to these permanent commis- 
sions as guides for continuing research 
and activities. Tasks set were creative, 
and of large significance. It remains to 
be seen how effectively the commissions 
will carry on. 
Martin H. Bickham. 





THE HEALTH AND SICKNESS OF RELIGION 
TODAY 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES* 


I 


We hear a great deal these days about 
the decline of the churches. But there are 
certain parts of the country where this de- 
cline is unknown. Great areas of the 
south and west, for example, boast large 
churches, crowded congregations, enthu- 
siastic and sustained interest in religious 
altairs. There are numerous cities and 
towns in these regions where the average 
man would no more think of not belong- 
ing to and attending a church than he 
would think of walking the streets with- 
out hat and coat. I remember visiting 
last spring a prosperous city in the south- 
west, where, in a space of eight blocks, I 
saw nine of the largest and most splendid 
churches I have ever seen in my life. 
Three of these churches are numbered 
among the most powerful in membership 
and resources in their respective denomi- 
nations in this country. All of them, with 
auditoriums seating from two to four 
thousand people, are packed twice, and 
not infrequently three times a Sunday. 
The parked automobiles on Sabbath 
mornings and evenings extend literally 
for miles. The rest of the city is as de- 
serted in church hours as the ruins of the 
Mayas in Yucatan. You can’t talk to 





*Minister of The Community Church, New York 


City, 


the ministers and people of these churches 
about the decline of religion. They know 
better! In their experience, which for 
them is all experience, it simply isn’t true. 

Now the significant thing about these 
churches, and many others like them, is 
the fact that they are devoutly, aggres- 
sively, belligerently fundamentalist. This 
means that they believe and propagate a 
faith which originated hundreds of years 
ago, in places far across the seas, under 
conditions of life and knowledge utterly 
alien from every vital thing today, and 
which has no more to do, therefore, with 
contemporary America than the Dionysian 
cult of ancient Athens. A man untrained 
in the history, traditions and thought- 
forms of historic Christianity could no 
more understand the language of these 
churches than he could understand the 
language of the Angles or the rites of the 
Druids. These fundamentalist churches 
simply have no contacts with the life of 
our time; the venerable strands of their 
organization, carrying so far back into 
the past, lie like scattered threads upon the 
surface of the close-knit pattern of Amer- 
ican society. These churches are ignorant 
of science and philosophy; they do not 
know what is meant by psychology ; they 
are blind to literature and art; they use 
neither the materials nor the methods of 
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present-day education; they have no in- 
terest in contemporary political, economic 
and social conditions. Their standards 
of truth, their canons of virtue, are 
strangely unfamiliar to our time. Even 
their version of the history of mankind, 
with its creation, fall, atonement and 
redemption, is something altogether apart 
from the body of modern knowledge. 
Their world, in other words, is an unreal, 
mythical world; it is compounded of 
ignorance, superstition, and the tradition 
of the elders. Yet it is planted right here 
in twentieth-century America, like the 
Egyptian obelisk in Central Park. Only it 
isn’t the relic of a day that is dead, but a 
living influence in this day that now is! 
Our fundamentalist churches represent a 
movement which plays the dominant part 
in the individual lives of millions of our 
contemporaries. 


II 


From the standpoint of every vital, pro- 
gressive, liberating influence in American 
life today, these fundamentalist churches 
must be described as a total loss. They 
are a part of that vast impedimenta which 
this country, like every country, trails out 
of a dead past which should long since 
have buried its dead. On what process 
of emancipation the uneducated and fre- 
quently unintelligent multitudes can be 
delivered from “the body of this death,” 
depends more of the real destiny of Amer- 
ica than we are commonly willing to 
admit. 

It is to freer churches, in more en- 
lightened sections of the country, that 
we look for evidence of sound religious 
vitality today. These churches, many in 
our great cities, others in suburban towns, 
a few in rural districts of the east and far 
west, are seeking contact with contem- 
porary life, and thus trying to make re- 
ligion a still active influence in modern 
society. These churches know and im- 
part sound learning; they foster freedom 
of thought and discussion; they establish 
on a scientific basis a system of education 


for their children; they utilize the best 
results of modern research into the heart 
of man, to find and establish right ways 
of normal living; they study the prob- 
lems of society, and seek actively the 
abolition of social ills and the establish- 
ment of just relations among men. These 
churches strive at once to find and to 
foster all that is best for man’s life in 
modern society, and to infuse this with 
the spell and glory of eternal things. In 
churches of this kind here and there, 
which are bravely and wisely led, and in 
organizations of churches, like the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, which in union find the strength 
to do and dare what the single church 
could seldom venture, we have today a 
true religious idealism which seems to 
promise great things for the future. 
Yet—it is these churches which are 
declining. There is no one of them which 
can command that ardor of devotion and 
that constancy of support which are freely 
at the disposal of thousands of funda- 
mentalist churches in various sections of 
the country. Many of these churches are 
rich, and attract by their works large pub- 
lic attention. Some of them have able 
preachers, who gather the crowds which 
will always flock to listen to stirring 
oratory. But these special facts do not 
alter a general situation. Every church 
which is in any way progressive and en- 
lightened feels the loosening of that tight 
bond of personal fidelity which ties the 
orthodox member to his church like the 
soldier to his regiment. It has long since 
become a commonplace of observation 
that the more ignorant and primitive a 
community the more intense its church 
affiliations, and the more enlightened and 
sophisticated a community the more luke- 
warm its affiliations. Yet the church in 
the former type of community, judged by 
every contemporary American standard, 
is a social liability, whereas the church in 
the latter type of community is to some 
extent at least a social asset! Why should 
this be? If man is instinctively a religious 
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being, why should his growth in intelli- 
gence and knowledge, and the correspond- 
ing growth of his church in spiritual en- 
lightenment and service, draw the two of 
them apart? Why should the city where 
life is busiest, thought and action most 
alert, the arts and sciences most assidu- 
ously cultivated, social service and reform 
best organized and most effective, men 
and women in general most intelligent and 
consecrated in truly modern ways, why 
should this city, I say, be the very place 
where the churches, however imposing 
and conspicuous, are having the hardest 
time to hold the allegiance of the people? 


III 


The answer involves various factors. 
So far as the churches are concerned, it 
is not far to seek. The modern man is a 
man emancipated from the theological 
world. He has escaped and left it be- 
hind, as Robinson Crusoe escaped and left 
behind his island. He has moved out of 
the world of Christian tradition, Chris- 
tian systems of thought, Christian rites 
of dedication, and into the world of 
American tradition, American ways of 
thinking, American methods of service. 
The fundamentalist still lives in the world 
of Christ and him crucified—nothing else 
is really important. But the modernist, 
the liberal, call him what you will, lives 
primarily in the world of Lincoln and 
Coolidge, Henry Ford and Thomas A. 
Edison, H. L. Mencken and John Dewey ; 
and he looks for a religion which will be 
in some sense a sublimation of the forces 
suggested by these men. Then he turns 
to the churches, and finds even the best 
of them, for all their intelligence and 


freedom, still functioning inside the 
framework of _ traditional Christian 
theology. 


Here is the tragedy of religion as or- 
ganized in America today. Its churches, 
right and left, conservative and liberal, 
spring from the soil of Palestine and 
Rome rather than from the soil of Amer- 
ica; they perpetuate theologically the 


traditions of yesterday rather than elevate 
spiritually the realities of today; they 
remember reverently the past rather than 
hail prophetically the future. Journey 
from the most benighted fundamentalist 
stronghold to an enlightened modern com- 
munity! The churches are divided and 
labeled in identically the same way in the 
one place as in the other—Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, 
Lutheran—names which in every vital 
sense are as meaningless in America at 
this hour as Montanist, Arian, Petrobu- 
sian, Monophysitist, Socinian. Enter these 
churches, and you hear, exactly as in the 
churches ’way back home, the reciting of 
third and fourth century creeds which, 
whether believed or not, are still used 
automatically as the expression of re- 
ligious faith—as though nobody were 
able, any longer, to write a creed! Listen 
to the prayers and even sermons in these 
churches, and, with much refinement of 
diction and precision of thought, you find 
life still interpreted, as by the fundament- 
alist preacher, on the authority of one 
book, the Bible, through the example of 
one leader, the divine Christ, in the 
thought-forms of one teacher, the inspired 
Paul. But the modern man is through 
with this type of religion! It leaves him 
as cold in the modern church as in the 
fundamentalist church. In the former, 
to be sure, this religion has been diligently 
diluted; it has even been purified and 
rarified. But in essence it remains the 
same—a theological product of fifteen 
centuries ago which has no more place in 
the modern world as the expression of 
its spiritual life than Plato’s Republic as 
the model of its political life. And the 
modern man knows it! So he becomes 
indifferent, and religious interest dies 
within him. The very endeavor to ad- 
vance, in other words, costs the modern 
church the allegiance of the man who 
advances with it. Hence the ironic situ- 
ation that it is the enlightened church in 
America which is dying—that religion 
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declines just as fast and far as it becomes 


liberalized ! 
ry 


But is this true straight through to the 
bitter end? Yes, inside the circle of the 
Christian tradition! Christianity, eccle- 
siastically and theologically described, has 
no enduring future in itself. Our tradi- 
tional Christian churches, divided into 
their innumerable denominations and sub- 
denominations, are now in process of dis- 
integration. They survive, and flourish, 
so long as the old spell of superstition 
lasts. The moment this spell is broken by 
the persistently pervasive forces of mod- 
ern life, they begin slowly but surely to 
decay. The fundamentalist is perfectly 
right in his contention that the loss of 
“the faith once delivered to the saints” 
means the collapse of “the old-time re- 
ligion.” 

The tragedy is that the churches, which 
feel the impulse of progress and en- 
lightenment, should try to preserve and 
rebuild the fragments of this “religion.” 
For a world which has definitely moved 
out of the Christian theological tradition 
can have no interest in institutions which 
persist, with however much flexibility of 
spirit, inside this tradition. In science. 
in art, in economic struggle, in political 
aspiration, America, like the rest of the 
world, is building a new tradition; and 
out of this tradition, fashioned of the 
substance of its own essential life, must 
come the religion to which it will give 
allegiance. This means for America a 
new religion, by which I mean a new in- 
terpretation, in terms of its own motives 
and ideas, and in the thought-forms of 
its own day, of the indestructive spiritual 
ideals of the race. For this the modern 
American, emancipated or in process of 
emancipation, is ready. The measure of 
his drifting away even from his own en- 
lightened churches of the Christian tradi- 
tion, is the measure of this readiness for 
the new revelation, or rather the new dis- 
covery and formulation, of religious life. 


Religion for us, today, in this world, out 
of our experiences, enriched by “all the 
good the past hath had,” no doubt, but 
built of the substance and fibre of our 
own visions—this is what we want. And 
this is what, in God’s good time, we are 
going to have. 

The most significant thing about Amer- 
ica, religiously speaking, is not its im- 
portation and adoption of alien sects from 
Reformation and pre-Reformation days, 
not its production of strange off-shoots 
from these transplanted stems, such as 
Mormonism and Christian Science, but its 
struggles, often feeble, inconspicuous, un- 
successful and yet impressive, to grow its 
own native faith. Unitarianism, a cen- 
tury ago, in its repudiation of Calvinism 
and all its works, was a beginning. Tran- 
scendentalism, an old growth assuming 
lovely indigenous form in Emerson, 
Thoreau, Parker and their compeers, was 
a forward stride. Ethical Culture, in its 
deliberate emancipation of morals from 
theology, was another step ahead. The 
community church movement, in its shift- 
ing of the basis of religion from the de- 
nomination to the community, from the 
individual to society, from theological be- 
lief to spiritual fellowship, is something 
like the opening of a new age. All these 
and similar movements, says Dr. Elisha 
M. Friedman, in his remarkable study of 
religion in America and the New Era, 
“are attempts to synthesize the spiritual 
life of America in the light of present 
social problems.” . . . “Spiritual Amer- 
ica,” he asserts, “cannot live by the ideals 
of ancient Rome or of medieval Europe. 
And the statistics of the unchurched show 
that it is not doing so. The re- 
ligion of America will integrate its diverse 
cultures. The timbre of the his- 
toric faiths will probably persist and give 
a distinctive tone to the spiritual aspira- 
tions of America. They may become the 
agencies of American spiritual endeavors 
of the future. . . . (But) the continual 


change of life evolves new ideals and new 
purposes, which no fixed standards of the 
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past can satisfy. The result is the slow 
development of an American religion, 
whose prophets are the leaders of political 
thought and of social philosophy, whose 
symbols are the national ceremonies and 
social institutions, whose ideal is the na- 
tion exalied in righteousness and whose 
mission is to teach the world.” 

This is the new religion, which must 
come in America—a religion springing up, 
out of the native soil of contemporary 
thought and experience, as a “tree of 
life,” whose leaves are “for the healing 
of the nations.” It is the tragedy of our 
churches today that they are not ready to 
accept and foster this religion. Going as 
far as the more enlightened of them do, 
they go no farther! Encouraging free- 
dom of thought and action inside the 
citadel of the historic Christian faith, they 
refuse to venture outside its worldly walls 
and barriers! But the people are march- 
ing, and have been marching for years, 
out into the open country of spiritual 
adventure, and thus leaving the citadel 
behind. Hence the phenomenon of 
dying churches and waxing multitudes of 
the unchurched ! 

Suppose these churches abandoned 
their denominational names and associa- 
tions, and reorganized themselves into 
community institutions. Suppose they 


recognized the universality of the religious 
instinct, and welcomed all men to their 
altars on the basis of their relationship 
together as members of the community. 
Suppose they abandoned creeds and dog- 
mas, leaving all matters of theological 
belief to the unfettered thought of the in- 


dividual, and interpreted religion in terms 
of social idealism. Suppose they acknowl- 
edged the religious impulse as simply love 
incarnate in human fellowship, some day 
to be fulfilled in “the Beloved Commu- 
nity” on earth. Then would these 
churches themselves become the fructify- 
ing seed of the new harvest of the spirit. 
But nothing is less likely! The churches 
of modern America, like the temples of 
ancient Rome, will perpetuate in more or 
less diluted form, and with more or less 
sincerity, their traditional religion, while 
without, among the people, in places 
humble and obscure, the new religion 
makes its way. " 

America, religiously speaking, is today 
like Caesar’s Gaul—‘divided into three 
parts.” First, there are the historic 
churches presenting the old faith in its 
original form, and flourishing mightily 
because their people are immersed in an 
as yet untouched credulity and ignorance. 
Secondly, there are the historic churches 
teaching the old faith in various revised 
versions, and languishing amid much 
pomp and circumstance because their peo- 
ple have been emancipated by the liberat- 
ing forces of the modern age. Lastly, 
there are the experimental churches, and 
the great unchurched, where grows a new 
religion for this our time. There can be 


‘no question as to where lies the future! 


It is in this last area, inchoate still, but 
touched, as Whitman saw, with life— 
“Life immense in passion, pulse and 
power, 
Cheerful, for freest action formed un- 
der the laws divine.” 





THE HOMELESS LIBERAL 
WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN* 


? a recent address, Dr. Harry W. 
Chase, President of the University of 
North Carolina, painted a pathetic pic- 
ture of the plight of present-day liberals 
in politics and religion. “Some of these 
days,” he said, “I expect to inflict on 
some audience a speech that I should call, 
I think, “The Homeless Liberal.’ I should 
make the point that in America today 
the liberal is a creature without habita- 
tion or friends, held in contempt by both 
reactionary and radical, because he be- 
lieves in the need for human progress 
and social change without being a social- 
ist; in the future without wanting to 
throw away the past; holds that religious 
creeds may change as knowledge grows 
from more to more, and yet cherishes 
religion ; does not believe that the younger 
generation is going straight to the dogs, 
and yet thinks it capable of making some 
very serious mistakes now and then; does 
not think that Babbitt is the superman 
for whose production the ages have tra- 
vailed, and yet does not find a spiritual 
home in the philosophy of H. L. Menck- 
en; neither parades in hood and sheet, 
nor believes that America should allow 
to develop here a mongrel civilization. I 
do not know whether there is room in 
America any more for such a creature.” 

I have recently been reading two books 
on contemporary religion which make it 
easy to understand the reason for Presi- 
dent Chase’s discouragement. One is by 
Professor Kirsopp Lake of Harvard 
University and is entitled, The Religion 
of Yesterday and of Tomorrow; the 
other is by Professor J. Gresham Machen 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
is entitled, What Is Faith? 

Both books describe the situation in 
the church of today; each diagnoses the 
malady from which the church is suffer- 
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ing and prescribes a remedy. Professor 
Lake finds the remedy in a definite breach 
with historic theology in all its forms— 
Protestant and Catholic alike—and 
whole-hearted acceptance by all churches 
of what he calls the experimentalist point 
of view. Professor Machen, on the other 
hand, would reaffirm the traditional the- 
ology in its most uncompromising form 
and would exclude from the church (by 
peaceable means if possible, but if not, 
by more drastic measures) all who do not 
unqualifiedly make their own the view 
of Christianity in which he himself finds 
satisfaction. Yet, differing in almost 
every other point, these two scholars are 
at one in this; that they can find no place 
in the church of the future for the mid- 
dle-of-the-road man. 

I do not propose here to argue the case 
for the liberal. For one thing, there are 
so many kinds of liberal that he would 
be a bold man who should presume to 
speak for them all. But there is one 
characteristic of this much-maligned tribe 
that I think can fairly be reckoned to 
their credit, and that is a sincere desire 
to understand the position of those whom 
they oppose before they condemn them. 
In this spirit I should like briefly to con- 
sider the two books which have suggested 
this article, and to inquire what the 
church of the future will be like when 
Professor Lake and Professor Machen 
have reshaped it, each after his heart’s 
desire. 

One advantage of Professor Lake’s 
book is its brevity. Within the compass 
of 178 broadly spaced pages he includes 
both the religion of yesterday and the 
religion of tomorrow. Seventy-eight 
pages suffice for the religion of yester- 
day. Catholicism had a splendid vision— 
the vision of a world governed by law 
(the unforgetable legacy of Israel to the 
world), and of an institution super-nat- 
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urally endowed by God with all needed 
authority and sacramental grace ; an insti- 
tution which offered to the neediest of 
mankind salvation and immortality, and 
to the nations a spiritual superior pro- 
claiming a universal morality and making 
men of every race members of an inter- 
national brotherhood. Why then did 
Catholicism fail, as Professor Lake be- 
lieves it has failed? 

For two reasons; first, because it is 
committed by its theory to refuse all 
truth that demands that it recognize its 
past errors; second, because it exploited 
its organization for selfish purposes in- 
stead of using it for the good of human- 
ity. 

To Catholicism succeeded Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism made two permanent 
contributions to Christianity which point 
the way to the religion of tomorrow. In 
the first place, it broke once and for all 
with the theory of ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility. Secondly, it substituted justifica- 
tion by faith for sacramental grace as its 
principle of salvation. 

But Protestantism, in turn, has suf- 
fered from serious defects. First, it 
failed to meet the need for a supra- 
national society ; second, it failed to meet 
the need so signally evidenced in Cath- 
olic history of a sacramental religion; 
third, it failed adequately to meet the 
need of pastoral care for the spiritually 
sick. 

We turn, then, from these older forms 
of religion, the religion of yesterday, to 
the newer religion which is in process of 
formation, the religion of tomorrow. Its 
most notable feature, if Professor Lake 
rightly interprets it, will be the substitu- 
tion of the attitude of self-reliance for 
the dependence which has hitherto been 
characteristic of religious people. Ac- 


cording to Professor Lake, the older re- 
ligion thought of man as weak, looking 
up to an all-powerful God for the help 
he needed and finding this help in a series 
of super-natural acts which together make 
up what religion calls revelation and re- 


demption. The newer religion thinks of 
man as strong, finding out little by little 
the laws of life, and through this discov- 
ery progressively able to emancipate him- 
self from the controls which were pro- 
vided by the old religion. The old religion 
was one in which God revealed himself to 
man ; the new religion is one in which man 
discovers God for himself. It is not 
strange, if Professor Lake is right in see- 
ing in this substitution of discovery for 
revelation the characteristic message of 
the nineteenth century, that the whole 
structure of the older theology should 
begin to collapse. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at that if Professor Lake has clearly 
described the religion of the modern man, 
Professor Machen should want none of it 
in his church. 

What, then, have the modernists to 
offer as a substitute for the religion with 
which they have broken? One thing they 
might conceivably have to offer would 
be a new theology. Since Professor Lake 
is a scholar whose function it is to in- 
crease our knowledge, and since his chief 
indictment of the old theology is that it 
teaches things which are not true, one 
might reasonably expect that he would 
help us to replace the old theology with 
a better. More than once we find him 
lamenting the almost complete ignorance 
of theology which marks present candi- 
dates for the ministry and declaring that 
we need an intellectual expression of 
our religion consistent with our present 
knowledge of the universe. Why, then, 
should not Professor Lake do what Pro- 
fessor Machen thinks the modernist ought 
to do—break definitely with the Chris- 
tianity of the past and join with others 
like himself in creating a new organiza- 
tion in which creed and practice agree? 
This is what the Unitarians did when 
they broke with trinitarian Christianity, 
and this is what many radicals would 
have us do today. 

Professor Lake’s reasons for refusing 
to do this bring us to the very heart of 
the fundamentalist controversy. It is 
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because he does not believe that theology 
ought to be the basis of the church at 
all. The experience of religion, he tells 
us, not its intellectual expression, ought 
to be the unifying principle of the church. 
And he goes on, in the chapters which 
describe the religion of tomorrow, to tell 
us what this experience is likely to be. 
It is the experience of men who take the 
principle of discovery seriously, and are 
consciously taking part in the two great 
experiments through which the religious 
life of today finds its expression. 

One of these grows out of the discov- 
ery of a “purpose in life of which the 
individual is a part and with which he 
can cooperate if he chooses,” and con- 
sists in the conscious choice of such co- 
operation. The other begins where the 
first breaks down, and consists in the 
discovery of a source of life “which im- 
parts help to him when he is weak, com- 
fort when in sorrow, and purification 
when he has sinned.” Professor Lake 
believes that everyone who has made this 
choice and is living by this discovery, 
whatever his conception of the plan of 
which he is a part or of the source from 
which he receives the help he needs, has 
the heart of religion in him and has a 
rightful place in the church of the future. 

But how about Professor Machen and 
those who think with him? They surely 
believe themselves to have discovered a 
purpose in the universe and a source from 
which they draw comfort and forgive- 
ness when their own strength fails. They 
surely must have a place in the church 
of the future if it is to include all those 
whom Professor Lake would include. 

And so indeed they might, if only they 
would give up their antiquated theology, 
but this, incredible as it may seem, they 
refuse to do. In spite of all that has 


been done to enlighten them, they still 
believe in revelation as distinct from dis- 
covery, and are still convinced that there 
is “a body of opinion which is true be- 
cause it has been revealed to man by God, 
and being true, no experiment can af- 


fect it.” With men so set in their ways, 
Professor Lake sees no possibility of 
compromise. “The same society cannot 
permanently be a religious home for 
both.” 

This fact would speedily appear and 
the issues be clearly joined, if it were 
not for the presence of a third group of 
people, the liberals; or as Professor Lake 
has re-christened them in his book, the 
“institutionalists.” These are people who 
are so concerned in holding the church 
together that they do everything possible 
to minimize the seriousness of the intel- 
lectual issues at stake. They use old 
language with a new meaning. They dis- 
tinguish in their interpretation of the 
creed between what they call essential 
and what they call unessential. This they 
do, according to Professor Lake, because 
they have no interest in thought, but 
only in the church as an institution per- 
forming certain useful functions for the 
existing order. Unlike the experimental- 
ists, who are nothing if not plain-spoken, 
the institutionalists tend to become misty 
in thought and ambiguous in language. 
Their besetting sin is intellectual dis- 
honesty. 

For, according to Professor Lake, use 
of old terms with a new meaning is not 
only illegitimate, but dangerous. To his 
thinking, the Bible is not a revelation 
of God to man, but the longest and best 
record we possess of the evolution of 
man’s thought of God, and to cover up 
this difference by calling evolution a 
method of creation is to juggle with 
words. What is true of creation is 
equally true of the fall and of redemp- 
tion; indeed, of the whole catalogue of 
terms in which our fathers expressed 
their understanding of the ways of God 
with man. Although institutionalists still 
retain these words by applying them to 
revised doctrines, the experimentalist is 
likely to give them up altogether. Only 
of the word “God” is our author in- 
clined to make an exception. True, this 
word has ceased to have for the experi-. 
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mentalist any anthropomorphic quality, 
and has become a name that describes 
the reality of the immaterial world of 
values, ideas and thought. One looks 
in vain in this experimentalist religion 
for the personal God of theism, the father 
who cares for the individual, to whom 
one can present his petition in simple 
trust, believing that his prayer is heard 
and answered, the kind of God with 
whom a Christian so recent as Henry 
Wright believed to be in daily commun- 
ion—that notable worker for men whose 
familiar features George Stewart’s biog- 
raphy has recalled to a generation of Yale 
men who knew and loved him. What we 
know of the divine purpose, and all 
that we can know, is given us in the 
laws of the universe, of which the natural 
scientist and the historian are interpreters. 

Such being the experimentalist view of 
God, it is not strange that the incarna- 
tion and the cross should be read out 
of the Christian creed. These are doc- 
trines which find no place in Jesus’ teach- 
ing. Why, then, should they have a place 
in the religion of those who claim to be 
disciples of Jesus? Of Jesus himself, 
we may admit that he was a prophet, one 
of the greatest, but this of itself will 
not make his teaching normative for us, 
“for the experimentalist is not likely to 
accept any clear-cut distinction between 
true and false prophets, since all of us 
are a mixture of true and false.” The 
difference between the ordinary man and 
the prophet is not that between truth 
and error, but between energy and in- 
ertia. The experimentalist rejects much 
that past generations have ascribed to 
Jesus. He does not even follow all that 
Jesus taught, “but he at least knows that 
he does, and thinks that the path which 
he travels and the light which he sees 
would not be disowned by Jesus.” 

Such, in brief, is the experience which 
is to be the basis of the church of the 
future. Such are the views which, ac- 
cording to Professor Lake, the institu- 
tionalists share with the experimentalists, 


but which they cover up by the use of 
ancient phrases which have lost their 
meaning to modern man, such phrases as 
creation, incarnation, atonement, resurrec- 
tion. If they would but come out hon- 
estly for what they really do believe, the 
forces of reaction would be routed and 
the church be purged of the fundamental- 
ist dogmatism which is keeping so many 
good people out of the church. 

What then, we may ask, will the 
church of the future be like when this 
happy consummation has been reached? 
Whether it will be called a church at 
all is doubtful, according to Professor 
Lake. It is also relatively unimportant, 
for the word “church” suggests the out- 
worn idea, “which it is doubtful whether 
any society of educated men can ever 
again tolerate, that in some real sense, 
the church was founded by God, and not 
by man.” This society will doubtless 
have a theology, but nothing even re- 
motely resembling a creed. Each will 
formulate his experiences in his own way 
and go where he will: one to the con- 
cert, one to the theatre, still a third to 
a lecture. No doubt those who are pre- 
eminent in religious experience will ulti- 
mately come together, but they will not 
greatly care whether any one thinks ther 
are Christians or not. Much that the 
church now does will be taken over 
by other institutions, philanthropy, psy- 
chiatry, the discipline of character, even 
education. Two things will remain as 
the special field and prerogative of the 
religious society of the future. For one 
thing it will cultivate a deeper sense of 
values of life and teach men to seek 
and to find truth, beauty and goodness. 
Finally, and this to Professor Lake is 
the heart of the matter, it will provide a 
center toward which mystics may turn. 
Why, it is left for the reader to guess. 

To turn from Professor Lake’s easy 
flowing pages to the passionate appeal 
of the Princeton professor is to have a 
new and vivid illustration of William 
James’ famous contrast between the once 
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born and the twice born man. Professor 
Lake is constantly talking about experi- 
ence. But his book is intellectualistic 
through and through. It is the utterance 
of a man to whom ideas are the most 
real things in the world. Professor 
Machen pleads for theology as the pre- 
requisite of sound religion and laments 
the anti-intellectualism of the time as the 
most dangerous of spiritual narcotics, 
but his book is the cry of a soul that 
believes itself to have found salvation, 
and is grieved at heart because it sees 
this good gift slipping away from others 
with whom it would fain share it. To all 
those who think of fundamentalism pri- 
marily in terms of intellectual belief, we 
commend this book of Professor Machen. 
They will learn to understand him bet- 
ter than from his earlier book, Christian- 
ity and Liberalism; and if some of the 
liberals whose errors he castigates fail 
to recognize themselves in the picture 
he paints of them, they will, at least 
after reading Professor Lake, be able 
to understand that the danger against 
which Professor Machen is warning the 
church is a real danger to which they will 
do well to give heed. 

What is this danger? We cannot de- 
fine it better than in the terms with Pro- 
fessor Lake has himself used. It is the 
danger of substituting the attitude of 
discovery for that of revelation. To Pro- 
fessor Machen, religion is something a 
man receives from God. To Lake it is 
something he works out for himself. To 
Machen, religion is primarily objective— 
something given once for all. To Lake, 
it is primarily subjective—something that 
varies with the mood and experience of 
the moment. 

This contrast comes to clearest ex- 
pression in the different interpretations 
given to justification by faith. Both Pro- 
fessor Machen and Professor Lake 
rightly see in this doctrine the heart of 
Protestantism. But to Lake it is the 
spiritual regeneration which comes when 
men dedicate themselves to the service 


of God. To Machen, it is the trans- 
formation that takes place when a man 
abandons all efforts at self-righteousriess 
to find his necessity supplied by God. 
To Lake it is something that each can 
do for himself. To Machen it is some- 
thing that God alone can do. 

Underlying this contrast and explain- 
ing it, is a contrast in the type of the 
religious life. Professor Machen begins 
with an intense sense of guilt which cries 
out for a forgiveness that only God can 
supply, and this need he finds met in the 
divine Savior whom the Bible reveals. 
Because he is a sinner he craves atone- 
ment, and the religion that gives atone- 
ment satisfies his reason as well as his 
feelings. It fits into the scheme of things 
as his experience has revealed it to him, 
and unifies his world as nothing else can 
do. Surely if the characteristic mark of 
the experimentalist be to have, “a recep- 
tive and tolerant frame of mind toward 
all opinions which can be logically de- 
fended,” he ought to have a place in his 
church for men who can bring to the de- 
fense of their opinions so copious a supply 
of logic as Professor Machen shows him- 
self to possess. If Professor Machen 
feels constrained to excommunicate Pro- 
fessor Lake, Professor Lake at least 
ought to show an example of greater 
catholicity. If, in spite of his desire for 
a wider church, he, too, feels constrained 
to say as he does, “Between the experi- 
mentalists and the fundamentalists, there 
can be no compromise; the same society 
cannot permanently be a religious home 
for both,” there must be something in the 
intellectual aspect of religion that requires 
more serious consideration than Profes- 
sor Lake has given it. 

At one point only, as we have seen, 
Professor Machen finds himself in agree- 
ment with Professor Lake, and that is in 
his attitude toward the religious liberals. 
All that Professor Lake says about the 
institutionalists, Professor Machen en- 
dorses and adds something of his own 
for good measure. To him, as to his 
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- Harvard colleague, they have broken with 
supernatural religion and in continuing 
to use the old words while reading into 
them a new meaning are guilty of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. 

Exposed to this double attack, what has 
the liberal to say for himself? To pre- 
sent his defense in detail would carry us 
too far, but it may be possible in these 
closing sentences to define the issue on 
which his case must stand or fall. 

The ground of his condemnation can- 
not be that he uses language in a symbol- 
ical sense and reads new meaning into old 
words, for that is involved in the very 
nature of language, and every dictionary 
is a commentary on the fact and on the 
necessity of such reinterpretation. Pro- 
fessor Lake himself is an example in 
point. After reading out of the word 
“God” nine-tenths of what it is ordinarily 
supposed to mean, he justifies the experi- 
mentalist for continuing to use it on the 
ground that it stands for certain values 
which he desires to conserve. The lib- 
eral’s fault, therefore, cannot be the fact 
that he reinterprets old terms, but only 
that he has carried this interpretation so 
far that it obscures a real diversity of 
religious experience and brings together 
in the same institution men who are not 
really spiritually akin. 

This is a real danger, and Professor 
Machen is right in warning against it. 
If the liberals are to justify their position 
in the church, they must show that the 
charge does not, in fact, apply to them. 

The heart of the whole debate lies in 
the question of the supernatural, but be- 
cause the word has so many misleading 
connotations we can explain the issue 
more clearly by referring to Professor 
Lake’s contrast between revelation and 
discovery. Professor Lake believes that 
we have here a real alternative between 
which we must choose, and Professor 
Machen agrees with him. If we accept 


discovery, then we must give up revela- 
tion, and vice versa. The liberal does not 
accept this alternative. On the contrary, 


he believes that revelation and discovery 
are two sides of one and the same expe- 
rience; to him evolution is not inconsist- 
ent with creation, but the way in which 
the creator, God, brings things to pass. 
The supernatural is not a series of excep- 
tions interrupting the orderly process of 
life, and introducing from without some- 
thing that is not included in the system of 
things we call nature, but a quality in 
events and experiences which science can 
neither predict nor explain, but which 
presents itself to the faith of the believer, 
with irresistible conviction, as the per- 
sonal God revealing his will to man, his 
child. The liberal believes that such a 
revelation has actually taken place through 
the Bible and in the later experiences of 
the church, and supremely in the person, 
character and work of Jesus Christ. Be- 
cause he believes this, he feels himself at 
home in the ancient creeds, and rejoices 
to confess as his personal Savior the God 
and Father who is therein revealed. He 
does not interpret the articles of the creed 
in all respects as did the men who first 
formulated them, but he feels himself in 
sympathy with them in the great verities 
which they affirm. There is not an article 
of the creed which, interpreted in its set- 
ting, as all historical documents must be 
interpreted, does not say something which 
he desires to say. It is not, as Professor 
Lake says, because he cares little for truth 
and much for the institution, that he still 
repeats the ancient creeds, but, on the 
contrary, because he cares much for truth, 
and these creeds say something he wants 
to say. In place of the subjective religion 
of sentiment and taste which obliterates 
the distinction between true and false, he 
puts faith in the personal God who creates 
and orders the universe after the wise, 
holy, and loving purpose revealed in 
Jesus Christ. In place of the self-reliance 
which believes that each of us can work 
out his own salvation, he puts that, humble 
dependence upon a greater than we, which 
has been the spring of religion in every 
age. In place of the vague mysticism of 
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feeling which has no place in its religion 
either for morals or for reason, he puts 
that profoundly ethical mysticism of 
which the Apostle Paul is the great ex- 
ample, whe, through the experience of 
faith in a greater than himself, was re- 
born to a new moral life. Because he be- 
lieves himself to have had similar experi- 
ences and to be working for a similar 
end, he feels at home in the historic 
church, and if this means that he must be 
called an institutionalist, he will accept 
the reproach with what grace he may. 
Yet we would not end with a note of 
difference. At one point all three of the 
types we have been contrasting can come 
together, and that is on the need of clear 
thinking about religion. For more than 
a generation now we have had a morato- 


rium. of theology, and the results have 
been, to say the least, not edifying. Has 
not the time come to call a halt and begin 
again to reason together about the things 
of the spirit? If such re-thinking of old 
problems be seriously undertaken, it may 
be hoped that many misunderstandings 
that now separate us will be removed: 
that Professor Machen will recognize in 
some liberals, friends with whom he can 
worship instead of enemies whom he must 
fight, and Professor Lake, who with a 
curious inconsistency would retain in 
worship the ancient creeds which he has 
repudiated as statements of doctrine, will 
find that the reason he desires to retain 
them is because they, in spite of their 
unfamiliar language, say things that he, in 
his capacity as worshipper, recognizes as 
true. 





FUNDAMENTALISM VS. MODERNISM 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONFLICT FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


M. L. FERGESON* 


The sweep of world events these last 
ten years, and an analysis of the deep, 
significant currents of world thought, 
cause one seriously to wonder whether 
modern Christianity does not have within 
itself the seed of its own destruction. 
Certain values of fundamental Chris- 
tianity present a unique appeal to men. 
They flock to the churches, and rejoice 
to be known as Christians. Most mod- 
ernist churches have lost this dynamic 
appeal, and are losing their hold on men. 
There is a reverence toward things spir- 
itual, a positive certainty of eternal life, 
a conviction of having been born again, 
which mean much to fundamentalists. 
This convincing certainty of faith and 
hope make his religion dynamic and vital. 
It leads him out into education and social 
service under the impulse of a truer al- 
truistic motive than is enjoyed by his 


*A Southern Baptist Minister. 


modernist brother. It is in these realms 
that one finds the deepest significance for 
religious education of the conflict between 
fundamentalism and modernism. 

Before entering upon the more formal 
discussion, there are certain general ob- 
servations which I desire to make. In the 
first place, having studied both sides at 
first hand, I am thoroughly convinced 
that it does not take any more intelli- 
gence to be a modernist than it does to 
be a fundamentalist. I put it thus bluntly 
because—“those who differ with us are 
always ignorant.” The one is just as 
much bound to tradition and authority of 
his sort, as is the other to the authority 
of the Scriptures and their Christ. In 
the second place, though I make no at- 
tempt here to defend the proposition, I 
think it can be shown with logical clarity 
that fundamentalism is not opposed to 
progress, as is sometimes charged. All 
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true progress in education, in science, in 
social service, is not only possible within 
the fundamentalist concept of Christian- 
ity, but is actually motivated by such a 
concept to a degree not met with else- 
where. The dynamic of a living Christ, 
and of living disciples seeking to serve 
Him by helping and saving others—this 
produces a powerful motivation, and may 
be seen in action wherever fundamental- 
ism is strong. And, finally, I deplore the 
use of these two epithets I am forced to 
use: do not both sides earnestly desire to 
conserve the true fundamentals? Do not 
both desire the best of what is modern? 
The vital question is: what is funda- 
mental in religion? What of the modern 
can we wisely adopt? Wherein is the 
seat of authority in religion? What are 
the great values in the older form which 
the newer tends to minimize or lose? 

I speak in this paper for no organiza- 
tion—only as an individual who is deeply 
concerned with all the forces and influ- 
ences which seek to conserve and to pre- 
serve the fundamental concepts and prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. 

What, then, is the educational signifi- 
cance of the present conflict between 
fundamentalism and modernism? 
Constructive and Reverent Point of View 

First of all, this conflict has revealed 
the necessity for a predominantly con- 
structive point of view which conserves 
that reverent and spiritual attitude of 
mind so essential to the on-going of the 
Christian religion. 

Let me illustrate by a concrete ex- 
ample: It was my privilege to sit through 
several sessions of the annual meeting of 
a well-known group of Bible teachers and 
scholars, all modernists. I came away 
from the meeting distinctly disappointed 
in the whole outlook, because only two 
of the score or more papers and addresses 
made any attempt whatever to preserve 
that reverent and spiritual attitude which 
has characterized Christianity in all the 
past, and which is so essential if people 
are to respect and to live their religion. 


Modernism is characterized by this lack 
of reverent respect. 

Now, I recognize that scholars may not 
be expected to follow the well-beaten 
tracks of the past. In the very nature of 
the case, scholars must break new ground. 
Furthermore, I am not unmindful of the 
wide-spread revolt against “worshipping 
a book.” But one does not have to be de- 
structive in order to be original; neither 
does one have to be a blind worshipper 
of a book in order to have and to hold 
a reverent attitude toward the message 
of the book. I am not here arguing for 
the inspiration of the Scriptures; I am 
only saying that, whatever our attitude 
toward it, the Bible is the one great 
source for what Christianity is and what 
it stands for. One of the signs of de- 
terioration within the organized life of 
Christianity today, especially modernist 
Christianity, is the fact that it is fast los- 
ing that reverent and spiritual attitude so 
characteristic of and essential to the de- 
velopment of any vital religion. 

Admittedly, the test of any new move- 
ment is the attitude of the rising genera- 
tion toward that for which the movement 
was launched. Of course, I would not 
be willing to rest the merits of any case 
upon the attitude of the general public 
toward it; yet in this problem of religion 
the masses must be considered. No re- 
ligion has any significance apart from 
people. I do not for one moment agree 
with those who charge that a modernist 
cannot be a Christian. In the language 
of a recent editorial, “a man may be a 
saved man without being orthodox.” And 
yet, the attitude of the present generation 
toward Christianity will mightily deter- 
mine what, religiously, the coming gen- 
erations will be. Only recently I have 
come to know personally some leading 
modernists and have every good reason 
to believe that they are no less spiritually 
minded than my fundamentalist friends ; 
but, in the language of the street, they 
were Christians “before they got that 
way.” What is to be the attitude of 
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future generations toward Christianity if 
it is to come down to them so changed 
that only by courtesy can it be called 
Christian? Experience shows that when 
the laity lose this reverent and spiritual 
attitude toward Christian idealism, they 
are lost to kingdom interests. There is 
not a doubt but that the present decline 
in religious work the world over, and the 
fact that almost every mission board is 
overwhelmingly in debt, is because peo- 
ple are not willing to work for nor to pay 
for the kind of religious programs mod- 
ernist leaders are trying to develop. 
There is no vital dynamic to it. 


Christianity a Positive Message 


Again, this conflict between fundamen- 
talism and modernism has revealed the 
necessity for preserving to and safe- 
guarding for Christianity its positive mes- 
sage. One of the outstanding factors of 


success in the Christian movement in the . 


past has been its positive and authorita- 
tive message. No one ever taught with 
more assurance, with more positiveness 
than did Jesus; and from his day to our 
own the outstanding leaders in Christian 
work have been men who believed and 
preached that way. It was this positive, 
aggressive, authoritative message that 
crowned with success the work of the 
early Christians, that led the martyrs un- 
falteringly to the stake, that made the 
Reformation possible, and that laid the 
foundations of Christianity in the New 
World. And it is this same type of mes- 
sage that has produced the greatest re- 
turns on the mission fields of the present 
day. The history of Christianity is very 
largely a history of revivals. But great 
revivals have ever been the fruits of 
great, positive, distinctively religious 
preaching, and have ever fostered great 
positive, outstanding religious experi- 
ences. 

But the modern attitude, the so-called 
“scientific attitude,” is at best scarcely 
more than a compromise, as far as mat- 
ters of religion are concerned. Of course, 


the scientific attitude itself is not a nega- 
tive, spineless, nerveless sort of thing: 
science is always positive and aggressive. 
But in the hands of certain religious lead- 
ers the “scientific spirit” is a thing to be 
conjured with. With them the scientific 
attitude is an attitude of “open-minded- 
ness”; but for the most part modernist 
“open-mindedness” is only another term 
for the naive plea: “Let me do your 
thinking for you,” or for the equally de- 
structive notion: “Do not come to a defi- 
nite decision.” Certain professors, for 
instance, will spend the first hour of a 
course, or certain authors will consume 
the first hour of your time, in an eloquent 
plea for an attitude of open-mindedness ; 
but before they are through the hearer 
or the reader is thoroughly convinced 
that open-mindedness has meant nothing 
more than an attempt to throw the hearer 
or the reader off-guard, that they may the 
better find acceptance for their own no- 
tions and theories. Any intelligent, open- 
minded man, they say, will be a modern- 
ist. It goes without saying, of course, 
that if one is to examine any problem 
with a view of getting at the facts in 
the case, it is necessary to approach the 
problem divested of all pre-formed con- 
clusions. But one does not have to be a 
spineless weakling in order to be scien- 
tific; neither does one have to accept 
blindly what another says in order to 
have an attitude of open-mindedness, nor 
should one put off too long the great re- 
ligious decisions of life. Christianity has 
a positive message for the world which 
must be preserved and safe-guarded. 


Education vs. Regeneration 


Another matter of educational signifi- 
cance is the fact that this present conflict 
between fundamentalism and modernism 
has revealed the need for a re-emphasis 
upon the idea of the “new birth,’ which 
preserves to the world the idea of a per- 
sonal God as over against the concept of 
a Social Idealism. 

Now, I realize that we are not all going 
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to agree on what is meant by and involved 
in the term regeneration. Perhaps we 
shall never agree again on what Jesus 
meant when he said to Nicodemus: “Ye 
must be born again.” Very likely we shall 
never again agree on whether or not Jesus 
really said what he is reported to have 
said. In all probability we shall never 
again agree on whether or not his state- 
ment is final,—granting that he said it. 
But whatever our views concerning these 
things, is there not something vital and 
fundamental involved here? Is one really 
a Christian just because he lives in a 
Christian environment and outwardly 
conforms to the standards set by a Chris- 
tian community? Are race and environ- 
ment and religion one and the same thing? 
Or is there something personal and in- 
dividual and rational in this matter of 
one’s becoming a Christian? Surely there 
is more involved in the ancient and ac- 
cepted doctrine of “being born again” 
than some are willing to grant. And it is 
this something, this personal and indivi- 
dual relating of one’s self to God, this 
“new birth,” which necessitates the idea 
of a personal God. 

With no desire to give offense to those 
so holding, I make bold to say that the 
theory of educational regeneration, which 
has, in the thinking of some, eliminated 
the necessity of the atonement of Christ, 
will ultimately eliminate the idea of a per- 
sonal God. Indeed, some modernists are 
even now proclaiming that God is unnec- 
essary—that the theistic conception is not 
essential to religion. But lest some think 
this is too strong a statement, let me il- 
lustrate by a specific example. A short 
while ago I sat as a member of a class in 
religious education when an attempt was 
made to define worship. Among other 
things the professor was insisting that 
worship necessitated the idea of a per- 
sonal God, when a prominent member of 
the class objected with this question: 
“But why insist on the idea of a personal 
God? May we not sometime come to the 
place where we shall no longer think of 


religion in terms of a personal God?” 
Further discussion revealed that behind 
this question lay the idea of a Social 
Idealism which is to take the place of 
the Christian concept of a personal God. 
Surely the reply of the professor is the 
logical reply of the world, should this 
ideal prevail: “I do not think I could 
care for a religion from which the idea of 
God had been eliminated.” There is no 
justification for calling a possible future 
religion by the name of Christian if it is 
to have none of the ear-marks of the 
Christian religion; for a thing which is 
wholly different, be it ever so superior, 
can never be the thing itself. It follows, 
therefore, that if we ever come to the time 
when we shall no longer think of religion 
in terms of a personal God, then that re- 
ligion will have no just reason to call it- 
self Christian. 


The Spiritual vs. the Social 


Modernists have long preached the “so- 
cial gospel.” Surely, this conflict between 
fundamentalism and modernism has crys- 
tallized the necessity for a renewed em- 
phasis upon a spiritual and social gospel, 
as over against a distinctly social gospel. 
In a recent book, The Tears of Jesus,* 
is found this statement concerning the 
healing of the paralytic: “I bless God 
that He saved his soul before He healed 
his body. Christ thus put His divine em- 
phasis and the mighty example of His 
power upon the fact that the saving of the 
soul is worth a great deal more than the 
healing of the body. He makes the sal- 
vation of the soul the main thing and the 
best thing.” 

Admittedly, not all will agree with Dr. 
Scarborough in the seeming lack of em- 
phasis upon the social and the material 
things of life; yet the quotation serves to 
illustrate what I am saying. I grant that 
there have been times in the past when 
leaders of Christian thought have seemed 
to forget that men must live with men, 
and that man is a social being, that his 


*By L. R. Scarborough, page 4% 
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every act, in fact, has social significance. 
And I grant further that even all spiritual 
relationships are also social relationships. 
Yet there is a basis of fact for the dis- 
tinction that has existed in the minds of 
those who would contrast the spiritual 
with the social and the material. I am in 
great sympathy with all that is being done 
to improve physical and social conditions 
under which men live and labor. I am 
also in great sympathy with the idea of a 
“social gospel,” for Jesus preached such 
a gospel. And yet, in our eagerness for 
the betterment of the present life, are we 
not in grave danger of losing sight of 
man’s spiritual needs? There is an other- 
worldness in the Christian message which 
gathers unto itself the differentiations of 
the distinctly spiritual as over against the 
social and the material. The Christian 
message has failed if it fails to lead men 
to live better with other men. But the 
Christian religion is not for this life only, 
despite the specious plea of some modern- 
ists who “are not interested” in questions 
of the future life. I make no plea for 
a let down on the social emphasis; but I 
do make an earnest plea that we shall not 
forget nor neglect the spiritual also. So- 
cial relationships find their highest ex- 
pression when they ground themselves in 
and take their departure from spiritual 
relationships. In other words, a man 
more properly relates himself with his 


fellow man when he has first properly re- 
lated himself with his Maker. 

It is quite popular in certain college 
circles to argue that Christianity must be 
freed from the narrow dogmatism of the 
past if it is to make any appeal to the 
present generation of college students. 
It is true that the reactions of college men 
and women to any proposition are not al- 
ways identical to the reactions of the un- 
trained. But we seem to forget that an 
acceptance of a point of view about Chris- 
tianity is not necessarily analogous to the 
acceptance of Christianity itself. One 
cannot make Christians of non-Christians 
simply by changing Christianity to fit into 
non-Christian thought molds. If I am by 
belief an agnostic, then the changing of 
Christianity to fit into my thinking does 
not make me a Christian—it makes 
Christianity agnostic. The hope of the 
world is not in the conformity of Chris- 
tianity to the world but in the conformity 
of the world to Christianity. Christ lived 
here once, and taught. Christianity is his 
life, his teachings, his atonement, as given 
by him,—not the washed-out remnant of 
these values left when so-called “modern- 
ist” thought has taken their vitality away. 

The religious educational significance 
of the conflict between fundamentalism 
and modernism lies, then, in the more 
basic question: Is Christianity still the 
living, vital, fundamental thing which 
Jesus founded, and does it still have au- 
thority today? 
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HAS MISSIONARY TRAINING MISSED 
THE MARK? 
DOROTHY DICKINSON BARBOUR* 


OST missionary education is seri- 

ously failing. The typical modern 
attitude is as far from producing the re- 
sults it should accomplish as was the older 
attitude. Mission study at home should 
do at least four things: 

(1) Interest and prepare suitable fu- 
ture missionaries, 

(2) Give a world outlook to Christians 
at home, 

(3) Insure a backing to the work in 
other places and 

(4) Increase intelligent prayer. 

The trouble lies in our fundamental 
egotism. We have measured other coun- 
tries by our own standards. Our grand- 
fathers found other countries different— 
and therefore wrong. Of late, realizing 
the implied conceit of this attitude, many 
educators have attempted to show chil- 
dren “where our neighbors excel us in 
sports, and so forth,” but still the judg- 
ment is based on our own customs and 
habits. We find where they surpass us 
in doing the things we are trying to do. 
Much of the effort of other countries is 
spent trying to do things entirely differ- 
ent. The average school boy in China 
does not want to excel in sport. Until 
recently he has rather striven to excel 
in the length of his finger nails and in a 
delicacy of physique that would prove his 
studiousness. Where the goal is the same. 
it may be that life is so much easier for 
us that others are really superior, even 
where their attainment is inferior to ours. 
If America were faced with China’s pov- 
erty and her system of writing, we would 
perhaps no longer be superior in the per- 
centage of literacy. Let us, therefore, 
not put our own customs at the centre of 
comparison, either to praise or blame. 


: “Mrs. Barbour is head of the Department of Re- 
—_ Education in Yenching University, Pekin, 
china. 


Let us more and more be of those who 
train children to judge only by compari- 
son of a man’s achievements with his 
ideals and circumstances, and who see 
both in the searching light of the demand 
that men be perfect, even as the Heavenly 
Father is perfect. Only so can we get 
the desired results. 

Earlier missionaries were fired with 
stories of the caste system and child mar- 
riage in India, or of cannibalism and 
wife-burying in the Pacific Islands. The 
consequence was the sacrificial zeal on 
which have been built the present native 
churches. But frequently the conse- 
quence was also such an attitude toward 
“the poor heathen,” and such an un- 
adapted copying of western schools and 
church government as to breed resent- 
ment against foreign “superiority,” and 
to lead to the very serious anti-Christian 
movement in China. 

The more recent missionaries have, as 
children, been taught “to appreciate the 
many splendid qualities which our neigh- 
bors possess.” . Arriving on the field, they 
find dirt, abject poverty, and the ignor- 
ing of many of the moral laws which they 
have held to be fundamental. This af- 
fects them in very various ways. Many 
become bitter and disillusioned. They 
say, “We were deceived. These people 
are liars and thieves.” And, whether 
they join some of the older mission- 
aries in zealous work, or mechanically 
go on with the routine, or soon have rea- 
son for returning home, they form an 
unfortunately large and unhappy group. 
Many more of the younger missionaries 
determine to remain optimists. They 
may refuse to admit the sordidness and 
moral shortcomings, and, by carefully 
selected observations, keep alive their en- 
thusiasm ; or they may change their own 
standards, and say that cleanliness and 
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honesty are not, after all, fundamental, 
or that ‘‘squeeze” is not unknown in 
America. In either case they are apt to 
lose the vigor of their moral distinctions, 
and the urgency of their eagerness to 
help. Failing to see clearly that others 
need to be changed, they are not likely 
to produce great changes. Through their 
failure to see sharp differences between 
Christians and non-Christians, those they 
help are in turn often very lenient toward 
un-Christian habits, and themselves lack- 
ing in anxiety to win converts. The 
“fundamentalists” are right in asserting 
that there are modern missionaries who 
lack a “passion for souls.” On the other 
hand, the optimist may be very popular 
with the people among whom he works— 
who often find expressed admiration very 
comfortable. 

There are a few missionaries who join 
neither the ranks of those who blame, nor 
who praise without discrimination. The 
pity is that these are so unnecessarily 
few, and that they win through only at 
the cost of such struggle of soul. In 
the end they reach real understanding 
of the people. They see their point of 
view. They understand for what they 
are striving. They appreciate their temp- 
tations. And yet they compare people 
with Christ, and so, with desperate earn- 
estness, work to improve their standards, 
and to guide them toward the overcom- 
ing of temptations. 

Three new missionaries arrive in China, 
full of enthusiasm for the people. They 
find that the water, which the cook swore 
had been boiled, has never been near the 
fire. The first says, “The business men 
are right. Chinese are all liars.” The 
second says, “I’m sure he thought it had 
been boiled. I won’t believe that my 
’ cook would tell a lie.” The third says, 
“In China, people have not cared very 
much whether statements accorded with 
facts. No virtue is recognized when a 
student, looking into a microscope, reports 
what he sees rather than what he thinks 
the professor expects him to see. My 


cook has simply behaved as he was 
taught. He is not at fault; his standards 
are. I cannot imagine Christ making un- 
dependable statements. Henceforth, I 
must watch the boiling of my water— 
and study how to make my cook desire 
truthfulness.” Like Christ, he under- 
stands and does not condemn, yet sets 
himself that sin shall be no more. 

Surely, we would have more mission- 
aries of the type we most need if the 
aim of their mission study as children had 
been to make them comprehend other peo- 
ple—to help them understand not only 
the externals of their lives, and what they 
saw with their eyes, but the angle from 
which they looked at life, and what they 
saw with their minds. 

In this spirit a group of ten year old 
girls studied Liberia. The teacher be- 
gan, “There was once a ten-year old 
Liberian girl to whom a baby sister was 
born. She had been to a mission school 
for a year. What do you think was the 
first thing she wanted to do to the baby ?” 

“Give it a bath.” 

“What would the mother say to that ?” 

And so through a dozen meetings the 
children thought through the successive 
events in the life of that baby, finding 
out from public library books and those 
lent them by the teacher what black peo- 
ple would naturally have done. From 
their own thought and discussion, the 
children came to visualize the mother’s 
superstitious fear of innovations, the in- 
ertia that was produced by the hot cli- 
mate, and the food and housing that the 
people’s circumstances and knowledge 
made possible. The teacher said that the 
baby got sick through eating fruit when 
the mother’s milk suddenly gave out. The 
girls suggested that the older sister took 
the baby to the foreign doctor who pre- 
scribed milk. 

“Where would the milk come from?” 
asked one girl. 

“There wouldn’t be any cows.” “Or 
stores.” 
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“I think the missionary’s wife would 
have some cans of it.” 

“And the older sister stole one.” 

“And the missionaries didn’t know the 
reason and sent her away from school.” 

With similar rapid fire suggestions the 
girls worked out how the medicine man 
attacked the parents for going to the 
foreign doctor, and how the village 
turned them out, with some of the con- 
sequences in a primitive society in the 
jungle. 

In the end they had a vivid picture of 
Liberian customs and methods of mis- 
sion work. But, more important, they 
had shared the point of view of the peo- 
ple. They knew black men in Africa 
were lazy and stole, but they understood 
why. They saw the laziness and the 
theft from the black man’s point of view 
—and from God’s—and so they had, on 
the one hand, a comprehending sympathy 
with him, and on the other, an intense 
desire to help him. 

This is the sort of missionary educa- 
tion our future missionaries need. Only 
so can we give a real world outlook to 
Christians at home. 

Most of us deplore the complacency 
with which it was formerly possible to 
compare ourselves and the heathen. 
Praise, however, can be as condescending 
as blame, and there is a real, if subtler, 
conceit in acclaiming people because they 
are as good as we. There is grave dan- 
ger in putting ourselves, in however 
veiled a fashion, as the norm of com- 
parison; suggesting that these folk are 
really one with us. Running through the 
papers at a recent convention was the 
suggestion that we help our children to 
see that foreigners may really excel them 
in some respects. They need to learn 


from lessons in world brotherhood not to 
compare other lives with theirs, but to 
put themselves in other people’s places, 
and to look at themselves as others do. 

Our children need training like that 
given the sixteen-year-old-boys who took 
a Christmas dinner to an Italian family. 


They returned full of scorn at the dirti- 
ness of the room and the untidiness of 
the three little boys. Skilful questioning 
by the teacher directed their observation 
during later visits. When they realized 
that the mother was away at work from 
half-past-six in the morning till half- 
past-seven in the evening, and that all 
cooking, sewing, and washing had to 
be done late at night by a frail woman, 
tired to exhaustion, their admiration 
knew no bounds. They had learned to 
judge her, not in comparison with their 
own mothers, but in her circumstances 
and difficulties. Their sympathy and un- 
derstanding had greatly increased, and 
so had come a real lesson in brotherhood. 

Only so can we secure an adequate 
background for understanding Christian 
work in other places than the home 
church. 

The old appeal often produced gener- 
ous financial response, though one has 
heard a goodly number of people who 
thought it much “better to let money 
stay at home for those who know how to 
use it, than to send it off to backward 
people you can never make anything of 
anyway.” The newer, glowing accounts 
of other lands have accompanied in- 
creased giving, though there are those 
who remark that “their religion is just 
as good for them as ours is for us.” Still 
more money is necessary; but a different 
type of giving is also necessary. We 
must put ourselves in the place of peo- 
ple te whom we give. We must no longer 
insist that our money be administered 
by our missionary emissaries in our way. 
We must no longer expect schools and 
churches in mission fields to run like 
those at home. We must ask only how 
the money will best help to spread Christ’s 
kingdom. This may mean that methods 
will change as indigenous churches come 
to interpret Christ’s spirit in forms dif- 
ferent from ours. If we have made sure 
that leaders are really on fire with his 
message, and are employed only in carry- 
ing forward his work, we must learn to 
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give generously, both of dollars and lives. 

Even more important than financial 
support of home churches is their psy- 
chological backing. Many missionaries 
feel that the harm done to the cause 
of Christ by foreign business men and 
governments more than counteracts all 
the good that they can do. A single ex- 
perience of nasty or discourteous treat- 
ment suffered by a Chinese youth may 
rankle in his memory till he dies, and 
may loom larger in his thought than a 
life-time of ordinary service and good- 
ness on the part of missionaries about 
him. Such offensive behavior seldom 
comes from one who comprehends the 
viewpoint of the people. But most folk 
have never been given as children a 
knowledge of other nations that would 
offset the first disillusionment of contact 
with dirt and different ethical standards 
and that would, consequently, make them 
seek closer acquaintance. It is significant 
_that appreciation for the people of a coun- 
try is in direct proportion to familiarity 
with their language and to friendship 
with individuals other than servants and 
westernized residents of the ports. 

On the other hand, wholesale praise, 
such as has appeared in some recent ad- 
dresses and articles about China, is no 
greater real kindness. Oriental people 
have had scant training in cooperation 
or in sustained hard work for a cause. 
To expect that they can suddenly manage 
democracy if only we treat them as if 
they could, is like expecting them to 
speak English the minute we give them 
a chance. That they make rather a mess 
of the democracy or the English when 
these are called for without suitable 
preparation does not involve their in- 
feriority. It is no excuse for discourtesy, 
such as has existed, nor for the denial 
of their rights. But facts must be faced 
in national and personal relationships, if 
efforts are to be truly helpful and not 
merely pious sentimentality. It is pleas- 
anter to pretend that matters are all 
right. It takes courage and persist- 





ence to face unpleasant facts and to con- 
tinue undaunted in setting them right. 
But surely it is the task of missionary 
education to produce in their churches a 
public opinion which appreciates the dif- 
ficulties with which those in other coun- 
tries have to contend, and which deals 
with conditions as they are. 

And so only can we hope for the 
needed increase in intelligent prayer. 
Prayer springs from a sense of need. 
To feel the need of others, one should 
know what they are trying to do, and 
what their problems are. After the lit- 
tle girls had studied Liberia, they prayed 
for missions at much greater length than 
hefore—they knew what to pray for. 
Their prayers became more frequent and 
earnest, and a vital longing to help was 
born of their understanding. In im- 
agination they said to God for the little 
Liberian girls what these would have 
wished to say for themselves. 

To feel the need of others it is im- 
portant to see them as they might be, in 
the blazing light of the contrast between 
what they are and what God means them 
to be. Surely much earnestness of prayer, 
as well as much clarity of moral judg- 
ment, is lost when we blur the distinc- 
tion between Christ and other founders 
of religions, between his viewpoint and 
theirs. In article after article recently 
published it is urged that children be 
given the best in the Koran or the teach- 
ings of Confucius, in order to appreciate 
non-Christian peoples. But therein lie 
two grave dangers. On the one hand, 
the picked sayings are selected from a 
mass of morally inferior or petty mate- 
rial, and treated as if they were typical 
of these religions. Even when the selec- 
tion is made by those who do not call 
themselves Christians, it is usually by 
men thoroughly familiar with the Bible, 
like Tagore and Hu Shih. It has been 
one of the greatest contributions of Chris- 
tianity to the East—this showing her the 
true nobleness of her own religious her- 
itage. But it was the coming of Chris- 
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tianity that stimulated the sifting of the 
wheat from the chaff. It is untruthful 
to pick out the Christ-like sayings of 
Confucius and ignore his petty formali- 
ties or the doctrine of expediency—al- 
ways take the safe course—which was 
fundamental to his teaching and his in- 
fluence. 

On the other hand, the study of any 
religion on the basis of its greatest litera- 
ture gives little idea of the need of its 
followers. From reading the Sermon 
on the Mount, one learns little about wor- 
ship and morality of certain nominally 
Christian countries of South America. 
Still greater are the contrasts in the Ori- 
ent, where ideals and practice are not 
expected to be related; where people do 
not desire or try to connect their beauti- 
ful conceptions with daily life. The 
Buddhism of the common people of 
China is in some respects the direct an- 
tithesis of the teachings of its founder. 
One does not gain understanding of the 
religious needs, or even of the ideas of 
a people, from studying their religious 
classics, but from knowledge of their 
ritual and daily behaviour. 

We need more study like that of a 
class of seventeen-year-old boys in Pekin. 
They undertook to learn about the value 
of different religions—Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism and 
Christianity. They read some of the 
great literature of each in order to dis- 
cover its contribution to the new China. 
Then they went to an official of that re- 
ligion to hear what he could say in its 
favor and to see its worship. Finally 
they got into touch with as many fol- 
lowers of the religion as possible, and 
tried to estimate their behavior and daily 
life. The last study was of Christianity, 
and the outstanding discovery of the class 
was the contrast between the lives of their 
Christian and non-Christian neighbors, 
and the fact that Christians alone put in 
practice to any considerable extent the 
teachings of their Leader. 


Missionary education must teach us to 
face religious conditions of people as 
they really are, and to enter into their 
aspirations and troubles, if our prayers 
are to be vitally and intelligently directed 
toward meeting their needs. 

Methods cannot be discussed here, but 
two points are obvious. Even more 
than at present, books for children and 
teachers must be written by missionaries 
who have really seen into the hearts of 
the people. Secretaries at home or those 
who have visited a country for a few 
months tend to emphasize superficial 
things, and fail to catch the psychology 
that lies behind. Natives of a country 
are seldom able to judge what is char- 
acteristic or fundamental, and they are 
always tempted to make as good an im- 
pression as possible. This is particularly 
true in the East, where “face” has be- 
come a national as well as a personal 
matter and where winning admiration for 
one’s country is felt to be a far weightier 
duty than is strict accuracy of statement. 
The Chinese student in America may 
claim that foot-binding is no longer com- 
monly practiced; the sympathetic for- 
eigner may be the more accurate inter- 
preter. 

Even more important is it that a child 
should from an early age learn to use 
imagination in putting himself in anoth- 
er’s place, and in thinking out for him- 
self answers to such questions as, “How 
would the Indian boy feel about that?” 
not “How would you feel if you were 
the Indian boy?” At first glance, this 
difference may seem slight, but it runs 
to the very heart of the matter. 

Let us, therefore, avoid not only the 
old attitude of “autocratic benevolence,” 
but avoid also the reaction which ac- 
claims other people as good as ourselves. 
Both attitudes put us at the center. 
Judgments we must make if we are to 
keep moral vigor and the blazing vision 
of God’s purpose for men. But let it 


be judgment by comparison with Christ. 








THE PROBLEM OF MISSION SCHOOLS IN CHINA 
WILLIAM L. SANDERS* 


The three outstanding reasons for 
establishing mission schools in China 
were mentioned in the report of the 
China Educational Commission:' (1) 
to aid evangelism; (2) to train preach- 
ers and teachers; (3) to permeate the 
non-Christian community with Chris- 
tian ideas. Education was considered 
a means to one or all of those ends. 
To quote from the report, “The dis- 
tinctive contribution of Christian 
education to the total task of the 
church in China is the application of 
the methods of education to the reali- 
zation of the aim of Christian mis- 
sions, which is, the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God through the 
bringing of individuals into personal 
relations with Jesus Christ, and the 
creation of a Christian social order. 
Its contribution to the total work of 
education in China is the provision of 
an education that permeates every as- 
pect of school life with the Christian 
spirit, and thus, by its content and its 
method, meets the deepest spiritual 
needs of the students. . . . It is edu- 
cation which is conducted in the 
Christian spirit and which exemplifies 
and imparts that spirit.”? This state- 
ment may be said to represent fairly 
the attitude and judgment of mission- 
ary educators. Education as an end 
desirable in itself was not and is not 
a point of view entertained by many 
missionaries. 

With those objectives in mind, pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher schools 
were established and developed by the 
130 missionary bodies at work in China 
until there were in 1921, conserva- 
tively speaking, approximately 200,000 

*Dean of Men, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

1. Christian Education in China, Shanghai, 1922, 


page 30. 
2. ibid., page 320. 


in Protestant and 150,000 students in 
Roman Catholic schools.* 

Inasmuch as the mission schools se- 
cured a foothold at a time when Chi- 
nese education was in partial decay, 
the leaders imported western methods 
and materials freely. Indeed, in many 
schools the English language was often 
the chief medium of instruction. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the 
emphasis on the English language was 
often due in a large measure to the 
demand of the Chinese themselves. 
Graduates with a working knowledge 
of English found more lucrative em- 
ployment with foreign firms, hence the 
demand. Moreover, many students de- 
sired to go abroad to study, and the Eng- 
lish language was, in Britain and Amer- 
ica, a pre-requisite. Of course, many 
came to Christian schools primarily for 
the English and with no particular in- 
terest in the Christian point of view. 

Another factor making for the prim- 
acy of western culture in mission 
schools. was the lack of intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese language on 
the part of missionary educators. 
Moreover, Chinese Christian teachers 
have been few in comparison with the 
need, another contributing factor. 

In view of the purposes of these 
schools, attendance upon religious ex- 
ercises and the taking of courses in 
Bible and other religious subjects were 
made compulsory. Many of the mis- 
sionaries had been trained in schools 
which required attendance at religious 
exercises and they in turn set up like 
requirements for their students. 

So widespread has been the pub- 
licity on the status of foreigners in 
China owing to the unequal treaties 
that it is hardly necessary to say that 
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the mission schools were in varying 
degrees protected by such force as the 
several Powers could exercise. But 
this fact should be borne in mind if 
one is to appreciate the contemporary 
situation. 


New China 


Conditions of life in China have in 
the last quarter of a century under- 
gone amazing changes. By reason of 
a renaissance within and the shifting 
international relations without, the 
Chinese people have been intellect- 
ually and spiritually awakened. A vast 
and ancient civilization is now deter- 
mined on becoming a modern nation. 
The new spirit makes many and some- 
times conflicting demands on educa- 
tion, both indigenous and missionary. 
Some of these demands are already 
clean cut:* (1) growth in nationalistic 
thinking and feeling; (2) the preser- 
vation and rebirth of Chinese civiliza- 
tion; (3) the development of a scien- 
tific attitude of mind; (4) agitation for 
a unified system of “pure education,” 
that is, education for its own sake. It 
is a time of turmoil but it is a most 
hopeful turmoil. The difficulties are, 
to my mind, not evidences of ap- 
proaching death but rather assurances 
of growth. 

In view of these new attitudes mis- 
sion schools and missionary educators 
have been attacked by a host of 
thoughtful Chinese. Missionary edu- 
cation is said to destroy the national 
spirit of the people, and to carry on 
a cultural program that undermines 
Chinese civilization. The antipathy 
toward mission schools in many quar- 
ters rests on the belief that they hin- 
der the development of patriotic feel- 
ings. 

The growth of the scientific atti- 
tude of mind means that the value of 
religion is being tested in China as 
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never before. This applies to the eth- 
nic faiths as well as to Christianity. 
Indeed, some of China’s leading edu- 
cators advocate the abandonment of 
religion in the interest of esthetics. 

The cry for a unified system of pure 
education, that is, education for its 
own sake, makes inevitable a protest 
against all forms of compulsion in re- 
ligious courses and exercises. (It does 
not help matters to remind the Chi- 
nese that education for nationalism is 
not “pure education.”) Likewise, it 
insists that all schools, especially the 
primary and secondary schools, shall 
be registered with the government. 
Registration is granted only when a 
school meets government standards 
and requirements, a fact which alarms 
many missionaries lest all religious 
teaching be prohibited. 


Missionary Criticism 


But criticism of mission schools, 
particularly in matters of religion, is 
not confined to the Chinese. Mission- 
ary educators are becoming increas- 
ingly critical of religious education. 
One of their number mentions four 
serious defects:> (1) the masses of 
the students are failing to co-operate 
on a Christian basis; (2) many of the 
religious activities are afflicted with a 
deadly purposelessness; (3) the stu- 
dents fail to get a complete religious 
experience; (4) much that is done is 
of no practical value. 

In view of the criticism and attacks, 
many of which are valid and all of 
which are natural under the circum- 
stances, the question of future mis- 
sionary education in China is indeed 
a puzzling one. On the one hand is 
the suspicion of the Chinese that mis- 
sionary education is at heart anti- 
Chinese ; on the other is the fear of the 
missionary that if he should conform 
to all the demands of Chinese educa- 
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tors the purpose of mission schools 
would be lost. Playing around these 
attitudes are innumerable emotions 
and ideas such as the foreigner’s feel- 
ing of superiority, a growing sense 
of the weaknesses of present mission- 
ary education, the Chinese pride in 
their own culture and civilization, re- 
sentment at foreign aggression, past 
and present, and the hope of ridding 
China of foreign control. 

The best expression of sane Chinese 
feeling I have seen comes from a com- 
mittee appointed by a recent China 
college conference: 

“While the religious life and work 
of the Christian schools and colleges 
has been in the past a source of spirit- 
ual power to many students, there is 
a general feeling of failure, on the 
whole, to secure results in Christian 
living commensurate with the efforts 
put forth and with the supreme re- 
ligious purpose of Christian education. 
New movements in thought and life, 
also, have led, in China as in the 
west, to altered conceptions of educa- 
tion and of the methods to be used 
to effect its purpose, which have not 
been applied as generally as they 
might have been to the field of relig- 
ious education, with the result that re- 
ligion is too often associated in the 
minds of the students with what is 
outgrown and of no personal value. 
The situation is so serious that there 
is urgent need of a careful restudy 
and a thorough revision of the aims 
and methods of religious education, 
with a view to making our Christian 
institutions meet more directly the 
spiritual needs of the students of to- 
day and the demands of the times for 
men and women who have accepted 
wholeheartedly ‘the way of Christ’ for 
themselves and for their country.”® 
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The Future of Mission Schools 


According to the report of the Edu- 
cational Commission “there are four 
ways in which Christian education in 
China can make its contribution, both 
to its proximate and ultimate end:? 

(1) “The bringing in, from other 
nations, of significant Christian per- 
sonalities, men and women, who can 
express the Christian message and can 
illustrate its application to personal 
and social life. 

(2) “The creating of institutions 
and agencies by which the publication 
of the Christian message may be per- 
petuated, and its application be made 
to individual and social development. 

(3) “The demonstration of methods 
of service, both for individuals and in- 
stitutions, by which Christian civiliza- 
tion may be advanced. 

(4) “The training of other person- 
alities among the Chinese who can 
man the institutions, expound and ap- 
ply the message, and make the Chi- 
nese social order Christian.” 

It will be patent to the reader that 
these purposes can not be realized un- 
less the Chinese people are satisfied 
that mission schools are not hindering 
the growth of national unity, intellec- 
tual freedom, and political independ- 
ence. No amount of special pleading 
will suffice to give a long life to mis- 
sion schools unless these schools can 
satisfy that Chinese challenge. 

Perhaps a quotation from Bertrand 
Russell’s The Problem of China will 
serve to throw the problem into re- 
lief :® 

“Although the educational work of 
the Americans in China is on the whole 
admirable, nothing directed by for- 
eigners can adequately satisfy the 
needs of the country. The Chinese 
have a civilization and a national tem- 
perament in many ways superior to 
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those of white men. A few Europeans 
ultimately discover this, but Ameri- 
cans never do. They remain always 
missionaries — not of Christianity, 
though they often think that is what 
they are preaching, but of American- 
ism. What is Americanism? ‘Clean 
living, clean thinking, and pep.’ I 
think an American would reply. This 
means, in practice, the substitution of 
tidiness for art, cleanliness for beauty, 
moralizing for philosophy, prostitutes 
for concubines (as being easier to con- 
ceal), and a general air of being fear- 
fully busy for the leisurely calm of 
the traditional Chinese. Voltaire — 
that hardened old cynic — laid it down 
that the true ends of life are ‘aimer 
et penser.’ Both are common in China, 
but neither is compatible with ‘pep.’ 


The American influence, therefore, in- 
evitably tends to eliminate both. If it 
prevailed it would, no doubt, by means 
of hygiene, save the lives of many 
Chinamen, but would at the same time 
make them not worth saving. It can- 
not therefore be regarded as wholly 
and altogether satisfactory.” 

In the end the problem narrows it- 
self down to one vital issue, namely, 
the right to carry education in the 
name and for the sake of Jesus Christ 
to non-Christian people. Concede 
that right, and the problem becomes 
one of making adjustments to meet 
contemporary needs, not an easy task, 
to be sure. Deny that right, and the 
work of mission schools falls to the 
ground. Over this question men of 
equal ability differ sharply. 





MORAL EDUCATION: 


A RECONNAISSANCE 


EDWARD O. SISSON* 


I 

ORAL and religious have always 

been words to conjure with, espe- 
cially in the field of education. Through- 
out the whole earlier portion of the mod- 
ern period of history, in the field of 
European and American education, the 
two were practically one, and that one 
was, of course, religion. From Con- 
stantine down to the nineteenth century 
the church was educator-in-chief, sup- 
porting and controlling schools, with the 
approval and assistance of the state. Re- 
ligion stood at the top of courses of 
study. Prussia was the first country to 
make the government supreme in the 
conduct of schools ; the process was grad- 
ual but was quite complete before the 
accession of Frederick the Great. The 
public school system of the United States, 
when it began to take definite form in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
very naturally swung definitely toward 


*Professor of Philosophy, Reed College, Portland, 
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secularism ; the whole constitutional basis, 
both federal and state, was committed to 
the strict separation of church and state. 
France broke with the church effectively 
in the ’80’s; its break was dramatic and 
even violent, owing to the bitter conflict 
between the democratic state and the roy- 
alist and aristocratic leanings of the 
church. In England the strife between 
established church and dissenters put dis- 
astrous brakes on educational progress 
for many decades, so that that country 
lagged behind all others of similar cul- 
tural rank in developing a democratic 
school system; it was 1839 before the 
government appropriated even a penny 
for elementary schools, 1870 before the 
law permitted the establishment of schools 
by governmental authority, and when the 
twentieth century opened England was 
still far from having a national school 
system to compare with those of Ger- 
many, France, or the United States. 

The loss of control over the schools is 
only one phase of the decay in the author- 
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ity and power of the church and of insti- 
tutionalized religion—if not of religion 
itself. Even in pre-war Germany, where 
religious instruction was rigorously and 
systematically maintained even though the 
state was in control, there was constant 
lamentation over the rising tide of irre- 
ligion in every portion of the social order, 
from the universities down to the masses 
of laboring people. Violent antagonism 
developed between the rigid orthodoxy 
of the official religious instruction and the 
growing liberalism and dissent among 
the people; however, the German gov- 
ernments, especially in Prussia, resisted 
all efforts at reform, probably believing 
that authoritative religious instruction 
fostered the disposition to accept authori- 
tative government. Meanwhile many 
German teachers were deeply disturbed 
by the danger that morality might fare 
badly through the profound dissent over 
religion. 

England has characteristically “mud- 
dled along,” without getting into very 
great animosity, carrying on a mild and 
humane form of religious instruction and 
worrying little, on the whole, as to moral 
education. France met the issue head-on, 
threw out the religious instruction and 
put in its place “Jnstruction morale et 
civique,” on which an immense amount 
of work and study has been expended 
for about fifty years. It is a curious 
illustration of the complexity and ob- 
scurity of educational problems that no 
extensive or thorough-going study has 
ever been made, so far as I know, of 
this greatest of all experiments in moral 
education, nor could any one dare to 
state authoritatively whether it has 
worked for good or for evil in the French 
nation. It is a painful fact that in many 
cases when idealistic ethics, in which the 
lessons abounded, came into conflict with 
nationalism, the ethics went to the wall 
and nationalism triumphed; some of 
the officially authorized texts definitely 


1. See article by the present writer “The spirit and 
value of Prussian religious instruction,” American 
Journal of Theology, April, 1907. 


pledged the boys to fight the Germans 
when they grew up and redeem Alsace 
and Lorraine! 

The reader is well aware of the exist- 
ence in our own country of the same 
problem of the relation of religion to 
morals, especially in the schools. Bat- 
tles over this point raged for some dec- 
ades in the courts; it seems quite clear 
now that religious instruction in any- 
thing like its accepted or traditional 
forms, can not be carried on in the pub- 
lic schools of any American common- 
wealth. There are some slight relaxa- 
tions in some states, relating chiefly to 
the reading of the Bible or the use of 
prayer; but over against these conces- 
sions are rigorous rulings elsewhere 
against even “the Bible as literature.” 
The two important concrete answers to 
the problem of maintaining the religious 
element in the education of children are 
parochial schools to take over the whole 
schooling of the children and conduct it 
in accordance with the views of the 
church; and such outside agencies as 
Sunday schools, church classes, week- 
day religious schools, and the like. These 
are, of course, beyond the limits of this 
article, which is concerned with religious 
instruction only as it inter-relates with 
moral education. 

Yet the problem of the relation of re- 
ligion and morals is vigorously present in 
our case. Roman Catholics and some 
minor denominations continue to carry 
double burden of school support through 
the compulsion of their belief that the 
only true education is religious, not 
merely in one branch called religious in- 
struction, but in its whole spirit and prac- 
tice. On the other hand, a very consider- 
able body of people occupy a position so 
far from this that they desire to abolish 
all parochial schools and compel all chil- 
dren to attend the public schools, at least 


through the elementary period; witness 


the noted “Oregon Law,” enacted by pop- 
ular vote, but declared unconstitutional 
by the federal courts. The advocates of 
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this law insist that their interest is not 
religious at all, but civic and moral. 

The biggest piece of publicity concern- 
ing moral education in many years, per- 
haps in history, was the campaign con- 
ducted by Collier's Weekly in 1924. The 
campaign ran for many weeks and occu- 
pied much space in that “million-reader” 
periodical. It finally culminated—and 
apparently expired—in the production of 
a “Moral Code for School Children,” of 
which more anon. Significant for our 
present purpose is a pageful of letters 
printed in the issue of September 6, 1924, 
entitled “Eleven Leaders Speak.” The 
eleven were all clergymen — Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish; six of them are un- 
equivocal in their demand for religion: 
“There can be no morality without re- 
ligion,” is a characteristic answer in this 
group ; one is even more specific and says, 
“When, therefore, I advocate the teach- 
ing of morality, I mean the teaching of 
the Bible.” The Jewish rabbi says, on 
the contrary, “I heartily endorse the prop- 
osition of teaching non-sectarian ethics,” 


and the Congregationalist significantly 


hopes “that certain factions may not be 
too insistent upon the inclusion of con- 
troversial points.” 

Two conclusions must be drawn at 
once from this page of letters: first, the 
editor is either very simple-minded or not 
very candid if he really believes that he 
has the “heartiest approval” of these 
eleven writers for any specific and defi- 
nite educational step whatsoever. Six de- 
mand religion in the moral instruction: 
two of the six, the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, know exactly what they mean, and 
have a right to expect the other nine and 
us readers also to know; another says he 
means teaching the Bible; this is some 
help in understanding, but alas, views 
concerning the Bible and methods of 
dealing with it are the scene of infinite 
dissent and much bitter animosity. The 
fact is that there is not only no proof 
here of unity, but the most impressive 
evidence of conflict, and probably of ir- 


repressible conflict; who can believe that 
the six who demand religion will agree 
with those who stand firm for non-sec- 
tarian instruction, or—what is perhaps 
still worse, that the six would ever agree 
among themselves on a program for the 
religion which they prescribe? It would 
be comic if it were not pathetic to read 
in the following issue a twelfth letter, also 
from a clergyman, rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of “giving to school children a ‘nat- 
ural’ and ‘universal’ religion:” (quotes 
as in original). 

The second conclusion which we must 
draw is that our own problem of moral 
education is also complicated by views 
and practice concerning religion. The 
code which Collier's finally printed makes 
obeisance to religion by three perfunctory 
references, but its content is practically 
all purely non-sectarian morality. Is this 
the solution? And will people in gen- 
eral unite on it? 

To this discussion of the relation of 
religion to moral education one vital con- 
sideration needs to be added: Germany 
in general and Prussia in particular led 
the world in devotion to religious instruc- 
tion, and that through centuries and down 
to the outbreak of the World War. . The 
instruction was systematic, thorough, care- 
fully graded to the age and maturity of 
the pupils; it was carried through from 
infancy to the end of school life —in 
the case of the secondary schools to the 
eighteenth or nineteenth year. The work 
of the school was co-ordinated with and 
supported by church instruction, espe- 
cially in connection with confirmation. 
The Protestant curriculum was based al- 
most entirely on the Bible, with collat- 
eral matter from Luther’s writings, from 
hymns, and some little church history.” 
The teachers were trained for their task 
in the usual thorough German style, in 
may cases having had courses in the 
theological schools of the university. 
@. See “The content of religious instruction in 


German protestant schools,” by the present writer, 
Education, November, 1906. 
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Nothing was left undone to make the 
work successful. Yet a noted theologian 
and educator wrote—and many others 
quoted his words with approval: “The 
German people must have had much re- 
ligion in their souls, for the Religions- 
unterricht has not yet availed to root it 
out.” Does this great historic example 
hold out much encouragement to those 
who propose to solve the problem of 
moral education in the United States by 
religious instruction or even by “teaching 
the Bible?” 
II 


“And what of our youth! Today, 
where one child hails the Sabbath with 
delight, as the day for Bible study, one 
hundred young immortals are growing 
up in ignorance and sin. The lamentable 
extent of dishonesty, fraud and other 
wickedness among our boys and girls 
shocks the nation. The army of youthful 
criminals . . . is augmented. . . . From 
these thousands of youthful desperadoes 
the chief mass of hardened criminals is 
recruited... . At University 
the few students who profess religion 
stand, as it were, alone; to attempt to 
stem the torrent of vice and immorality 
there would be considered a freakish in- 
novation.” For four full pages of simi- 
lar indictment let the reader turn to the 
Atlantic Monthly for December of 1926. 
But before giving full vent to his out- 
raged feelings—at the said youth for be- 
ing so wicked, or perhaps at those who 
so slander the youth—let him mark the 
date at which these denunciations were 
uttered and the times to which they refer. 
For the wicked youth in question were 
our grandfathers, or more likely our 
great grandfathers; the indictment was 
uttered nearly a hundred years ago, being 
garnered from periodicals published about 
1830. 

It is pretty clear that whenever any age 
becomes disturbed over its own morals 
it is sorely tempted to throw the blame 
on the defenseless “rising generation.” 


This dread specter of juvenile degener- 
acy then becomes a powerful incitement 
to talk, at least, about better moral and 
religious education; but alas, it probably 
does more harm than good by confusing 
men’s minds and setting the thinkers on 
false trails. The present is such a time. 
In the campaign carried on by Collier's 
Weekly much was said about the evil 
tendencies of children and youth. One 
prominent article bore the title, “What 
is wrong with our children?” and flatly 
declared “something is certainly wrong 
with them.” When one of the wisest and 
most constructive educators of the coun- 
try wrote a book called What Ails Our 
Youth? the title became the text of count- 
less comments and editorials, mostly by 
those who had neither read the book 
nor grasped the constructive principle of 
the writer. 

Starting from the badness of the child 
as a major premise is sure to lead us 
to false conclusions and futile or dam- 
aging procedures; Collier's featured “a 
famous detective,” who first exclaimed at 
the lack of moral training in schools and 
later contributed an article on “How to 
keep children from lying and stealing.” 
This would be humorous were it not 
tragic. On the ground of more than 
thirty years’ experience with children and 
their parents, I must say that fathers’ 
lies are worse than the lies of their sons, 
and mothers’ than those of their daugh- 
ters. One does not need to know much 
about the trade of the detective to ques- 
tion whether one of that trade could 
properly be cast in the role of teacher of 
truth and good faith. If I am not mis- 
taken, the same famous detective tells in 
another story in the same magazine how 
he lied to a girl and won her confidence 
only to betray it; entirely legal and quite 
according to detective-ethics, but poor 
stuff for the moral instruction of children. 

When we are startled and shocked at 
vice and crime, and the far more ominous 
evils of greed and corruption and gigantic 
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materialism, it is folly to throw blame on 
children and shoulder off the responsibil- 
ity on schools and teachers. In morals the 
world is always educator-in-chief, for 
good and still more for ill. “Men of the 
world . . . and women in places of in- 
fluence can serve the cause of character 
and righteousness most effectively by 
turning their batteries upon the entrench- 
ments of unrighteousness in the world of 
affairs. . . . It is only after reckoning 
with this part of the problem that the 
moral education of children can be either 
understood or successfully carried on.”* 
The only practical view, as well as the 
only sound theory, is that of Jesus in his 
utterances about children. Whoever 
would tune his heart and safeguard his 
intelligence on this problem would do 
well to read again and ponder deeply the 
whole group of those remarkable declara- 
tions. All the best educational thought 
and the most successful educational prac- 
tice confirm his view. Modern science, 
both in heredity and in psychology, point, 
as he did, to the child, to the stream of 
inherited capacity, as the sole and only 
source of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” 


III 


The Moral code for children has 
played a conspicuous role in the move- 
ment for moral instruction. Collier's 
Weekly, as already noted, rounded up 
its campaign by the issuance of a code, 
on January 17, 1925. The editors, per- 
haps, were not aware that more than 
eight years earlier, in 1916, a “Children’s 
Morality Code” had been framed and 
published, under circumstances, one must 
admit, more likely to be fruitful of good 
than their campaign. This Morality Code 
was the result of a national competition 
conducted by the Character Education In- 
stitution, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The winning code was writ- 
ten by President William J. Hutchins of 
Berea College. It is interesting to note 





8. “Moral education again to the front:”” School 
and Society, May 9, 1925. 


that this code was reprinted by the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association 
in November, 1924. 

It is difficult to pass judgment on these 
codes. There is thus far no authoritative 
report of experience in their use; on 
the contrary, educational discussion is 
strangely silent concerning them. In the 
brief space available I can only point to 
a few striking facts about the codes. 
First, children, boys and girls and young 
people, apparently had no part whatso- 
ever in making up these codes. They 
were written by adults, and apparently 
by adults far removed from the work of 
teaching young children. Their diction 
is mature and lofty; yet they are both 
couched in the first person, every item 
beginning “I will” or “I must” ; this gives 
them a totally unnatural tone and quality. 
Second, they are utterly abstract and gen- 
eral, a conglomeration of pious words 
and phrases. They practically exhaust 
the catalog of the virtues, but contain 
not a single illustration which might open 
their meaning to the mind of the child. 
Their method is the opposite of that of 
Jesus—they teach nothing by “parable.” 
Third, they are “counsels of perfection” 
in the n’th degree: “I must be brave—I 
must act wisely—I must love God—I will 
control my tongue, my actions—I will not 
cheat—I will be honest in every act”— 
and so on. They blanket the whole field 
of conduct without raising a single real 
question. The most terrible fact about 
them is that nobody could possibly deny 
any of them! Contrast with such empty 
virtues the pungent substance of an ar- 
ticle submitted to Collier's but not incor- 
porated: “Give faithful and honest serv- 
ice wherever and whenever employed. 
In return therefor seek and secure for 
yourself and others a standard of living 
commensurate with American citizenship 
and American ideals.” This contains 
more genuine ethical meat than the whole 
gamut of both the codes referred to. 
Finally, the Hutchins code is for Amer- 
icans ; it starts with: “Boys and girls who 
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are good Americans,” and carries the 
phrase “good American” into every sec- 
tion. However, we may perhaps excuse 
that in view of the time in which it was 
written. 

In contrast with these is the “Tenta- 
tive Moral Code” worked on in the Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland in 1917, 
written in the first place by an adult, 
Professor Charles E. Rugh, director of 
the high school, but planned to call out 
and utilize the thought and action of 
pupils as well as teachers in the school. 
In truth this little pamphlet is mainly 
not a code at all, but a very simple sylla- 
bus for the study of human nature and 
conduct in the lives of the pupils. It 
does not stand off and dictate to life, but 
seeks to be rather a lamp to aid in see- 
ing life. I am frankly doubtful about 
codes first or last—it is too much like 
running away from the New Covenant 
educationally into the repressive arms of 
the Old; but if we are to have a code to 
function in the tasks of moral education 
it will have to be framed, I suspect, after 
that fashion of the University High 
School—by teachers and pupils in the 
stream of their common life. 


IV 


Moral education is not a branch of edu- 
cation, like spelling or arithmetic or chem- 
istry; it is rather, as Professor Rugh has 
said, “just education at its best.” IJn- 
struction is the smallest part of it, and 
the best instruction defies reduction to 
schedule or code; it must watch and wait 
for the fit occasion. The supreme occa- 
sion for teaching—or other learning— 
honesty or courage or any other virtue, 
is in the very crux of the situation which 
calls for the particular virtue. Programs 
for moral education must penetrate and 
pervade the life of the educand, must 
dominate the tone and social structure of 
the school as a whole, must inspire and 
direct the total attitude and method of the 
teacher. It is this which reveals the rela- 





tive ineffectiveness of codes and of set 
and formal instruction in general. Two 
very important and constructive labors in 
the field of moral education have recently 
been performed which recognize this 
great truth, and our brief survey may 
well close with notice of them. 

The first of these is embodied in the 
Iowa Plan for Character Education.‘ 
This is the fruit of a contest among the 
states conducted by the Character Educa- 
tion Institution already referred to. This 
was the winning plan from half a hun- 
dred which were submitted to the judges. 
Each of these plans was worked out by 
a committee of educators representing 
the state. The Iowa committee was 
headed by Professor Edwin D. Starbuck 
of Iowa State University, one of the 
leading students of the problem of moral 
education. The competition took place 
in 1919-21 and the plan was issued in 
1922. It has been distributed widely 
throughout the country and used in thou- 
sands of schools. 

The other is the Report of the National 
Education Committee on Character Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Milton Bennion of the University of 
Utah. This is the result of years of 
study and collaboration among profes- 
sional educators; it contains a series of 
chapters worked out by subcommittees on 
various phases of the problem, the whole 
being organized by the main committee. 
It is the most recent and perhaps the most 
comprehensive study of the question of 
moral education. It contains excellent 
bibliographical lists on all phases of the 
subject. 

These two pamphlets are the best ma- 
terial I know of at the present time for 
the worker on moral education; partly 
by virtue of their own value, and quite 
as much by their guidance to further 
study. 

4, Prblished by the Character + Institu- 


tion, Chevy Chase, Washington, 
5. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1926, No. 


7 (Order from Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C., price 15c.) 
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LABORATORY FOUNDATIONS OF LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 


H. SHELTON SmiITH* 


It is estimated that the leadership 
factor is accountable for eighty to 
ninety per cent of the success or fail- 
ure of any educational enterprise. The 
growing importance attached to relig- 
ious education is being reflected in 
the new interest manifested in leader- 
ship training. Just at this time, there- 
fore, we are confronted with signifi- 
cant issues regarding the ideals and 
processes that should govern the edu- 
cational preparation of teachers and 
leaders in religious education. The 
rapid improvement in the method and 
curriculum of general religious educa- 
tion requires a proportionate recon- 
struction in the method and curricu- 
lum of leadership training. The same 
laws of learning that apply to chil- 
dren in the church school must be 
applied to those engaged in learning 
for teaching. 

The program of leadership training 
has not kept pace with more recent 
developments in other fields of relig- 
ious education. Most teachers are still 
being trained to teach “graded” and 
‘uniform” lessons. The idea of pro- 
ducing much of his own curriculum 
so as to meet the needs of a particular 
pupil in a particular situation has 
scarcely been conceived as a possi- 
bility by the average teacher. A. cur- 
riculum of either graded or ungraded 
model is what most teachers are still 
being trained to use. The training 
curriculum for use in the local church 
and community is extremely knowl- 
edge-centered in emphasis, and its con- 
tent has been largely pre-determined 
by textbooks that were written from 
five to ten years ago. Although for the 
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last quarter century we have advo- 
cated graded subject matter for gen- 
eral religious education, the leadership 
training curriculum has been uniform 
for students of all ages and exper- 
iences. Again and again teachers of 
young people and the young people 
themselves have been brought to- 
gether in the same group where the 
same textbook and the same teaching 
processes were used. 

The chief weakness of current pro- 
cedure lies in its seeking results 
through processes that deal too indi- 
rectly with problems of training. If 
the aspect of training be concerned 
with instruction the usual method of 
supplying it is to select a textbook and 
have students master certain bodies of 
logically pre-arranged subject matter. 
The assumption is that if enough ma- 
terial can be transmitted to the stu- 
dents these acquired values will be 
transferred from the artificially set up 
lesson or experience to the actual 
teaching situations subsequently en- 
countered. If the desire is to develop 
teaching techniques, usually a book on 
“methods” is purchased, and descrip- 
tions of the story-telling method, the 
dramatic method, the handwork 
method, the project method, or some 
one of a score or more of devices cal- 
culated to “put the lesson over,” are 
drilled into the students. The “activ- 
ity” spell is now upon us and all kinds 
of mechanically evoked activities are 
imposed upon pupils, the prevailing 
notion being that since we learn to do 
by doing the way to impress the 
“truth” upon the pupil is to sugar-coat 
it with an activity that gives an emo- 
tional thrill. 

Although a measure of success has 
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been achieved along these lines, mod- 
ern educational psychology indicates 
that a more vital procedure is possible 
and desirable. Traditional methods of 
training have been beset with two sig- 
nificant problems, namely, that of gen- 
uine motivation on the one hand, and 
of an adequate transfer or carry-over 
from the artificially set up lesson or 
activity to real teacher-pupil situations 
on the other. To overcome the former, 
we have resorted to moral exhorta- 
tions concerning duty and the love of 
the cause, or to external awards such 
as credits, certificates or diplomas. 
With respect to the latter problem, we 
comfort ourselves that there is genuine 
carry-over, though the amount, or how 
the carry-over is effected, has been re- 
garded as irrelevant or past finding 
out. 

Modern educational science says 
there is a more direct way in which 
to attack these problems of motivation 
and transfer of training. The teaching 
process centers neither in isolated text- 
book material nor in extra-purposeful 
activities. The educative process be- 
gins with the fresh experience of the 
teacher as it arises out of actual pupil- 
teacher relationships. These relation- 
ships and experiences constitute the 
primary factors of the leadership train- 
ing process. In these will be found the 
genuine center of interest and there- 
fore the core of the training curricu- 
lum. The problems which emerge in 
actual teaching situations are the heart 
of motivation. 

If these considerations are valid our 
program of leadership training must 
undergo reconstruction in several re- 
spects. For one thing, specific local 
church school difficulties will be made 
the foundations of leadership training. 
Instead of general principles and then 
discovering ways and means of apply- 
ing these to concrete cases, the order 
of the process will be reversed. The 
real textbook will be those crucial 





problems which are encountered by the 
persons composing the training class. 
The leader of the class will start with 
concrete cases and follow each one 
through to its conclusion, noting its 
connection with other problems and 
deducing such principles as the data 
will warrant. The course that does 
not lead to the solution of actual diffi- 
culties faced by the group in their re- 
spective types of work will not be 
regarded as successful no matter how 
much general information may have 
been imparted. Frequently persons 
enter the training class saying they 
want something “practical.” When 
they say this they do not necessarily 
mean, indeed they usually do not 
mean, that they are hunting for some- 
thing that is elementary in quality but 
that they desire a type of training that 
will help them find their way out of 
their felt difficulties. In this sense 
surely the most practical procedure 
will be that which begins where the 
students are and co-operates with 
them in discovering ways and means 
to perform more effectively their tasks. 

In the second place, these laboratory 
foundations of education will require 
that schools and conferences shall be 
so located and administered as to lay 
more stress upon observation, investi- 
gation, and evaluation of local church 
and community problems. Summer 
agencies of training which assemble 
persons at camps are confronted with 
obvious difficulties. The problems de- 
duced under abnormal life situations 
may not touch in any fundamental 
manner the primary difficulties which 
exist in normal situations. A recent 
article in Religious Education on sum- 
mer camping* emphasizes the isola- 
tion of camp experiences from those 
arising out of typical life situations. 
“Tt (the camp) need not take neigh- 
bors and the claims of other institu- 


*C, H. Roehrig—“‘Summer Camp as a Project in 
Teaching Religion,” Oct. 1926, pp. 492-496. 
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tions into account. It starts out with 
a comparatively clean slate as far as 
the boy’s relations to persons are con- 
cerned, The conflicts with adults that 
in the home situations exert such a 
powerful influence upon his life are for 
the camp period sloughed off. Here, 
abstracted out of the impossible wel- 
ter and confusion of urban life where 
sO many persons and such a multi- 
plicity of things have to be taken into 
account, a situation is offered for the 
pursuit of the boys’ own purposes.” 
Can we assume that such detached sit- 
uations will yield experience and give 
rise to problems that are really typical 
or even approximate those encountered 
by the boy where “conflicts with 
adults in the home situations exert 
such a powerful influence upon his 
life”? 

Granted that certain problems aris- 
ing under these circumstances should 
be solved, to what extent will similar 
problems recur back home? More- 
over, are these problems which are 
“solved” really crucial when viewed 
from the standpoint of relative worth? 
May it not be that many of these pupil 
purposes are at the circumference, 
rather than at the center, of actual 
life situations? Therefore, may not 
this method of education be quite as 
indirect as the traditional method of 
studying textbooks for the purpose of 
discovering values that will carry over 
into actual life situations? 

In the third place, it follows that 
the curriculum of training will vary 
from individual to individual and from 
group to group. A standardized cur- 
riculum, if interpreted to mean the 
same subject matter and the same ac- 
tivities for every group, will of neces- 
sity be a thing of the past. Local sit- 
uations, native abilities, educational 
differences, social conditions, and 


many other factors will have to be 
taken into account in planning a unit 


of training for any particular group 
of workers. The instructor who goes 
to a training school with a cut and 
dried series of lectures will find him- 
self increasingly out of harmony with 
educational trends. Those who teach 
must be ready to make radical changes 
in their syllabi or in their teaching 
techniques. Even conventions cannot 
long endure the peripatetic lecturer 
who travels from state to state deliver- 
ing smoothly polished addresses of the 
traditional type. The material may 
be ever so good for situations in gen- 
eral, but the criterion of its value will 
be the extent to which it meets the 
needs of the particular group which 
it is meant to serve. 

Viewing the curriculum as a series 
of real problems arising out of the ex- 
perience of the group, it follows, in 
the fourth place, that leaders of groups 
must know what the particular prob- 
lems of any given individual or group 
of individuals are. This fact will re- 
quire the development and application 
of techniques for discovering and 
evaluating problems which are resi- 
dent in life situations. Those who plan 
school and conference programs wiil 
be required to secure more careful 
data regarding the persons for whom 
the training experience is designed. 
Consider, as an illustration, a course 
on “Primary Materials and Methods.” 
This caption is very general. It needs 
to be made specific for a particular 
group. An adequate survey should be 
made of the local conditions under 
which those who take this course are 
working. In what kind of buildings do 
they work? How is the department 
organized? What is being taught in 
the department? What teaching tech- 
niques are being employed? From 
what kind of homes do the children 
come? What are their achievements in 
the public school? Answers to these 
and many other questions should be 
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sought as a means of determining the 
specific content of the unit on “Pri- 
mary Methods” for a given group of 
workers. 

A fifth line of reconstruction will be 
the manner in which textbooks are 
utilized. Viewed from the standpoint 
of actual practice public school edu- 
cation, and even that carried on in the 
average college, is almost universally 
textbook-centered. It should be said 
that no objection is raised to text- 
books as such but to the manner in 
which they are used. Experiences of 
the race are preserved in books and 
these experiences are essential to cur- 
rent individual and social enrichment. 
But to regard any particular book as 
the center of the course is not only 
greatly to limit the experience of the 
individual or group, but also to create 
unfortunate dualisms between learn- 
ing and doing, theory and practice, life 
and education. 

If the method of leadership training 
centers in transmitting to students 


logically pre-arranged bodies of sub- 
ject matter on the one hand, or in 
chasing the capricious interests of 
students on the other, the most satis- 
factory results will not be secured. 
The center of method is a real prob- 
lem growing out of a life situation 
which a particular student has en- 
countered and in the solution of which 
he is genuinely interested. Help for 
the solution of these problems will, of 
course, be sought in all directions— 
from textbooks, past and present ex- 
perience of the learner, experience of 
the leader, experience of the group, 
and any other sources. Student prob- 
lems, not a particular textbook, are 
the starting point in the teaching 
process, and will to a large extent de- 
termine its nature, direction, and out- 
come. Books and other reference 
sources will be freely utilized in the 
measure of their value to clarify issues 
and effect desirable changes. Rather 
than being an end in themselves, they 
will become study guides or method 
manuals. 





A METHOD OF FORMULATING A CASE FOR 
DISCUSSION IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
T. H. P. SAILER* 


HE editor has asked me as an exam- 
ple of a practical project, to analyze 
the way in which I have gone about de- 
veloping a couple of Sunday school 
courses. during the past two years in 
Englewood, N. J. The first of these two 
courses has already been described in an 
article in the October, 1925, number of 
Religious Education, with the title, “What 
Problem Teaching Did for One School.” 
The second course has been developed 
along the same general lines. 
The purpose of the following state- 
ment is to indicate the methods employed 





*Dr. Sailer is Educational Adviser of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, and Professor of 
Mission Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


in preparing the material. It will be ad- 
visable, first, to recall the conditions un- 
der which the work was done. 

1. The constituency for which the 
discussions were prepared was the so- 
called Senior Department of the Sunday 
school of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Englewood. It was called the Senior 
Department because it contained the old- 
est pupils we had. The actual ages were 
from thirteen to seventeen, with very few 
of the latter. A large proportion of the 
young people of this community are sent 
away to boarding schools as they enter 
the teens. Some of the older ones who 
remain have considered it a little infra 
dig. to go to Sunday school, but the up- 
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per age limit of the department has been 
recently rising in a gratifying way. At 
the time the courses were given most of 
the pupils were in the lower years of 
high school, with a few in the eighth 
grade. 

2. The department had been sepa- 
rately organized for two years before 
these particular courses were given. The 
pupils had previously had little experi- 
ence in class discussion and none at all 
in open discussion by the whole depart- 
ment. They were beginning to get ac- 
customed to this method of contact. 

3. The teachers were above the av- 
erage in intelligence, mostly college grad- 
uates, but without special training in re- 
ligious education or in leading discus- 
sions. They were, on the whole, quite 
regular in attendance, but not able to 
give much time to contacts with their 
classes outside of the Sunday sessions. 

4. The school at the beginning of the 
year had selected from a number of sub- 
jects submitted to it: “What Does Christ 
Expect of Young People Today?” There 
was no previous knowledge of how the 
vote would result, and no course prepared 
in advance. It was up to the principal 
to get ready material for discussion at 
short notice. The drafting of assign- 
ments was pretty much of a hand to 
mouth proceeding, rarely more than a 
week ahead of the time each was needed. 

5. The issues selected were for the 
specific use of the group in Englewood, 
and not originally with any idea of wider 
circulation. The principal kept ears open 
for suggestions and chose issues that he 
thought the young people of a well-to-do 
suburban community ought to discuss. 
The reactions of pupils supplied further 
ideas. 

The results are, therefore, examples 
of making it up as we went along. That 
they could have been much improved if 
less hastily prepared goes without say- 
ing. They were printed, not as models 
of what ought to be done, but as sug- 
gestions of methods which worked fairly 


well even under the limitations. The rest 
of this article undertakes to explain what 
went on behind the scenes from week to 
week while the assignments were being 
constructed. This may help those who 
wish to draft some assignments for dif- 
ferent types of constituency and on dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The main principles that guided pro- 
cedure are as follows: (1) The issues 
selected must be worth discussing by these 
particular young people; (2) They must 
be real issues with something to be said 
on both sides, furnishing exercise in 
weighing alternatives, and not foregone 
conclusions; (3) They should be stated 
as concretely as possible in-the form of 
a case for discussion; the statement 
should keep close to the experience and 
viewpoint of the young people, with a 
touch of imagination to lift it out of the 
commonplace; (4) They should have for 
their center of gravity the opinions of 
pupils as possible contributions to the 
subject; (5) The teaching and example 
of Christ should be used as principles to 
stimulate further thinking and not as 
a quietus on discussion. 

1. The first step is to decide what 
issues ought to be discussed. One inter- 
esting method would be to call on pupils 
for suggestions. This might have been 
developed into a very valuable exercise, 
have added vitality to the discussions, and 
have sharpened the attention for further 
instances to be proposed, but a few in- 
itial efforts made along this line happened 
not to be especially rewarding. 

Some reasons, not necessarily valid, 
which led to a different procedure, were, 
(a) Assignments had to be drafted at 
once and multiplied in order to distribute 
to the school a week in advance of the 
discussion; (b) The principal was fairly 
familiar with the life of the community 
and many of the specific moral issues 
which it presented to adolescents ; (c) He 
gathered others from written and verbal 
reactions in class sessions and from con- 
versations; (d) He feared that issues 
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recognized as connected with individuals 
might arouse personal feeling and be dif- 
ficult to discuss dispassionately; (e) 
There would be many problems which 
pupils ought to discuss which would not 
occur to them. 

The writer, therefore, selected issues 
relating to conventional observations and 
moral standards—race prejudice, the use 
of money, various forms of individual 
and social responsibility. These were 
more specifically worded as, “What is 
the best way to observe Sunday?” “Why 
go to church?” “Is there any harm in 
betting?” “How should colored people 
be treated?” “Is it right to give expen- 
sive entertainments?” “Have we any re- 
sponsibility for crime?’ In general it 
seems desirable to treat several related 
aspects of a subject in succession, but, 
on the other hand, special circumstances 
sometimes suggested use of a subject at 
a particular time. 

2. The next step is to expand topics 
in writing to discover what ideas they 
involved and what sort of basis they of- 
fered for real discussion. For instance, 
I find in my notes the following points 
jotted down under the topic of responsi- 
bilities and limitations of group loyalty: 
“Loyalty to the group is a virtue, but 
is especially apt to destroy impartial 
judgment because we feel we owe some- 
thing to our fellows. It is hard to differ 
with them because it assumes our supe- 
riority and makes us unpopular. It is 
comfortable to have our judgments sup- 
ported by others. Group honor is more 
sensitive than individual honor and less 
ready to forgive. Careful thinking is, 
therefore, necessary, and willingness to 
stand out against public opinion. Both 
suggestibility and contra-suggestibility 
should be avoided, the former because it 
makes weak-kneed partisans, and the lat- 
ter because it makes obstructionists.” 

This will be recognized as a product 
of what the old rhetoric books used to 
call “the period of invention,” in which 


a writer collected his ideas without any 
special regard to form or sequence, in or- 
der to promote further suggestions. In 
preparing for a discussion, such an exer- 
cise is particularly important because it 
is desirable to anticipate as far as possi- 
ble the various ways in which the thought 
of other minds will radiate. Therefore, 
such a statement should be reviewed sev- 
eral times with the hope of developing 
further bearings. 

3. We next hunt for some homely in- 
cident that will embody the issue and sug- 
gest its complexity. This is sometimes 
an agonizing experience, a severe tax on 
originality. Some tentative sketches have 
to be abandoned, while others attain sur- 
vival value by revision. A person who 
is not highly gifted along this line had 
better start work on such sketches well 
in advance, as they may require much 
retouching to be usable. The instance 
must be sought in the daily life of the 
pupils, reflecting limitations of their 
viewpoint, practical perplexities they 
would meet, and differences of opinion 
they might hold. 

In the particular course which is be- 
ing described, several devices were found 
practicable. In the first place, two im- 
aginary youngsters were selected, Mary 
and Tom Sharp, sophomore and fresh- 
man in high school, respectively, fifteen 
and fourteen years of age, contrasting in 
temperament and apt to take different 
sides of a question. This led to a state- 
ment in objective form of two opposing 
viewpoints, each of which should have 
a fair amount of plausibility. In some 
cases the brother and sister merely dis- 
cussed a theoretical issue. But the as- 
signments usually went better when their 
clash was based on a situation involving 
action. In a number of assignments it 
was found practicable to present incidents 
introducing only one of the children. In 
such cases the point was to show how 
some cases proved more complex than 
Mary or Tom had anticipated, with room 
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for difference of opinion as to just what 
course should have been followed. 

For instance, the topic outlined above 
was finally worked out as follows: 


Mary was a high school sophomore and Tom 
a freshman. The basketball teams of these 
two classes tied for the high school cham- 
pionship and the play-off was very exciting. 
The freshmen were much stirred up because 
this class had never held the championship 
before, and the sophomores because they had 
never been beaten by the freshmen. 

The game was very close and went to the 
sophomores on a decision of the umpire which 
most of the spectators thought was unfair. 
The freshmen were very sore about it and 
composed a song taunting the sophomores for 
taking a victory which they did not deserve. 
The sophomores responded with a song which 
intimated that the freshmen were no sports. 
Feeling ran high. The freshmen hooted at a 
school entertainment gotten up by the sopho- 
mores, and the sophomores put salt into the 
ice cream at the freshman banquet. 

Mary and Tom felt differently about this 
matter. Mary felt that the freshmen ought 
to have accepted the umpire’s decision, but 
that the sophomores ought to have been will- 
ing to call the game a tie and play it over. 
She thought the freshman song was horrid, 
but did not like the sophomore reply to it. 
She thought the freshmen were very mean 
to make a row at the sophomore entertain- 
ment, but did not approve of spoiling their 
ice cream. She did not dare to face the 
unpopularity that would result from an open 
protest or refusal to act with her class. So 
she kept her feelings to herself and joined in 
the sophomore demonstration, but without zest. 

Tom was a wholehearted partisan. He 
thought that any class that would claim a 
victory that was won by such outrageously 
unfair umpiring deserved no consideration 
whatever. He composed some of the most 
stinging lines in the freshman song, which 
he sang whenever a sophomore was in sight. 
He led the disturbance at the sophomore 
entertainment and wanted to make the 
—— pay for the ice cream that they 
Salted. 


4. Next, there should be some specific 
questions to help discover how the pupils 
react to the issue. Leading questions 
should be strictly avoided. A physician 
would altogether obscure his diagnosis 
if he influenced the patient’s statement 
of symptoms. The .purpose of these 
questions is diagnostic, to find out ex- 
actly what the pupils think, where their 
prejudices and inconsistencies are located, 
as well as their insights and interests. The 


first of these questions should be con- 
crete—“Which was right, Mary or Tom? 
Tell just why you think so.” “What 
ought Mary or Tom to have done under 
the circumstances?” Later questions may 
be more general to call for formulation 
of principles and call attention to aspects 
of the main issue that might have been 
unnoticed. For instance, questions to ac- 
company the assignment quoted were as 
follows : 

1. Which was worse, Mary for doing what 
she did not approve, or Tom for approving 
of what he did? 

2. Why was it so hard for Mary to stand 
out against the others? Would she have lost 
influence if she had opposed her class? 

3. Why was it so easy for Tom to be in- 
dignant with the sophomores? Why did not 
his conscience trouble him? 


4. Are groups more apt to be right than 
individuals when their interests are affected? 


_ Why or why not? 


5. Does it do any good to stand out against 
a group if you cannot influence it? What are 
you going to do about it in such a case? 

6. Read Matt. 6:1, 5:47, Luke 12:51-52, and 
Mark 9:50. What bearing has each one of 
these passages on the discussion? 

No questions should be submitted to 
pupils until they have been tested as far 
as possible. The first test is to answer 
them yourself, writing out in detail just 
what each question calls for. This pro- 
cedure often reveals unexpected weakness 
and shows that certain questions need 
sharpening, that there is unnecessary over- 
lapping, or matters on which reactions 
are desired that are insufficiently covered. 
This is the minimum precaution that 
should be taken. If questions can be tried 
out on obliging friends and the scope of 
their answers carefully noted, it is a great 
help. At all stages the more outside 
criticism that can be obtained the better. 

5. The case has been selected primarily 
because it is one on which young people 
should learn to pass moral judgment and 
not in order to impress some teaching of 
Christ. To a mind accustomed naturally 
to note in daily life the bearing of Christ’s 
sayings on particular issues, such sayings 
will associate themselves with the cases 
chosen from thé very first. If we begin 
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with a text and make the case presented 
an illustration of it, there is danger with 
most persons of artificiality and conven- 
tional homiletic methods. In any event, 
the text should not be used dogmatically 
as a clincher to confirm the only one pos- 
sibly correct view, but as a principle, the 
application of which is itself a matter for 
judgment. In such and such circum- 
stances Christ seems to have thought thus. 
Is this really a correct interpretation? If 
so, what light does it throw on our case? 
How far does it apply, and how far not? 

For instance, in the Bible passages 
suggested above, Matt. 6:1 says: “Take 
heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men to be seen of them.” What 
does this indicate as to Christ’s idea of 


the value of popularity? Is popularity 
actually undesirable? Under what cir- 
cumstances may it need to be sacrificed? 
The case should help to interpret the text 
and the text to interpret the case. 

The assignment should now be re- 
viewed for final improvement. It would 
be well to lay it aside first for a day or 
two in order to be able to criticize it more 
objectively. The whole thing should be 
reread with the pupils’ viewpoints in 
mind, and alterations made accordingly. 
Further principles of criticism will be 
suggested by actual use with young 
people. 

Certain types of follow up methods 
have been found helpful, but there is not 
room to discuss them in this article. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COURSES IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM* 


PAUL HAROLD HEISEY} 


The aim of this paper is to answer 
the question: Of what value are tech- 
nical courses in religious education to 
the undergraduate? The Christian col- 
lege has existed mainly to prepare voca- 
tional and avocational leaders in the work 
of the church; and for the development 
of Christian citizenship. Courses and de- 
partments of religious education are com- 
paratively new in Christian colleges, and 
it rests with those of us interested in this 
work to justify their existence. 

In an effort to answer the question 
which is at the basis of this paper, we 
invited approximately one hundred and 
fifty students in a department of religious 
education to state from their own stand- 
point the value of the courses in religious 
education to them. They were invited to 
return their papers unsigned, in order 
that the greatest liberty might be exer- 
cised in making their replies. The mate- 
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rial of this paper consists chiefly of that 
which has been given us “out of the 
mouths” of undergraduates themselves. 

One student, who replied in a very gen- 
eral way, wrote, “The only persons to 
whom these religious education courses 
are not of value are the ones who do not 
expect to have any affiliation with relig- 
ion or the church.” One student frankly 
admitted, “The average college student 
knows nothing about religious work.” 
Another paid a tribute to the courses in 
religious education in these words, “You 
may never use Latin, mathematics, or 
other subjects taught in college, but re- 
ligious education will be of value to many 
of the students.” 

1. Cultural value of courses in religi- 
ous education—Broadening the vision of 
life. 

Many students pointed out that there 
is cultural value in these courses, inde- 
pendent of any use to which they might 
put them in a practical manner. They 
called attention to the fact that the 
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courses indicated “what religion really 
is.” They argued that the courses reveal 
other fields besides commerce and busi- 
ness. Courses in religious education ac- 
quainted them with higher things of life 
and broadened their viewpoint of the 
world itself. The courses gave them in- 
sight into what the church has done and 
pointed out the values of religion itself. 
The courses tend to break down student 
prejudices and develop an open and toler- 
ant mind. They furnished intellectual 
training equivalent to that of other 
courses and hence are of equal value 
from that standpoint. 

Many students indicated that the 
courses offered them a broader vision, 
and even if they were not to be used 
in a technical way in religious education, 
they prepared for general leadership of 
people and for guidance of children in 
the home and in the community. 

One student replied, “Religious educa- 
tion deals scientifically with a form of 
education which is just as essential to a 
well-balanced character as secular edu- 
cation.” A senior replied, “If courses 
in religious education were of no other 
value to me than to add to my stock of 
general information, I should consider 
them as indispensable in my college 
course.” 

Closely allied with general culture is 
the specific information gained from 
these courses which may not be used in 
a practical manner. Students suggested 
that information of this character in- 
cluded a wider knowledge of the Sunday 
school and other agencies of religious 
education; a better understanding of 
children ; a grasp of religious movements ; 
new insight into affairs of the church; 
new ideals for the work of religious edu- 
cation; and the conviction of the neces- 
sity of a theoretical background for any 
practical work. 

Of unusual interest was the response 
of a student bearing on the correlation of 
religious education courses with courses 
in general literature. This student wrote, 


“T have found religious education courses 
helpful in taking advanced courses in 
literature. For example, while studying 
Dante’s Divine Comedy and Milton's 
Paradise Lost, and the Hound of Heaven, 
etc., it was of great benefit to me to 
take a course in the department of re- 
ligious education. The aim of the Eng- 
lish instructor was not to teach religion, 
but it was essential to think through vari- 
ous concepts of religion offered by au- 
thors. In religious education the student 
is given opportunity to bring up ques- 
tions which puzzle him. If one expects 
to teach religion, it is necessary to be 
sure of one’s own concepts of religion 
and in turn the student can correlate these 
ideas with his work and understand in a 
fuller sense thoughts given to us in the 
realm of literature.” 

2. The personal and spiritual value of 
religious education for the individual. 

In addition to the cultural value of 
these courses, many students pointed out 
personal, spiritual values. They wrote 
of strengthened individual character, of 
a better outlook on life, of equipment to 
settle in better fashion questions concern- 
ing religion. They wrote of the wider 
concept of Christian life and of church 
movements. The courses tend to 
strengthen the personal faith of students, 
to provide them with a better type of 
Christianity, to contribute to a well-bal- 
anced character, and to furnish them 
with a general dynamic to spread their 
own faith. In other words, there came 
from the courses personal inspiration in 
addition to general cultural value. One 
student wrote, “The courses are also 
valuable in promoting and maintaining 
a Christian spirit in college students, for 
it is impossible to study the lives of great 
Christian workers and not have this study 
reflect in the life of the average individ- 
ual.” 

3. The courses reveal needs of the 
church and opportunities of service in it. 

Many students referred to the fact that 
these courses awakened in them an inter- 
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est in the church and its problems. They 
indicated that the study prepared them 
for interested and intelligent membership 
in the church. The courses added to 
their interest in present-day religious 
problems. Students suggested that such 
courses increase the possibility of a larger 
supply of trained teachers, and that this 
in turn would cause the church at large 
to receive a return on its investment in 
Christian colleges. The courses tend to 
correlate the college with the congregation 
for, in the last analysis, the primary pur- 
pose of the Christian college is identical 
with the primary purpose of the Chris- 
tian congregation, the development of 
Christian life and character. A student 
commenting on this phase of the situa- 
tion wrote, “I never realized what a won- 
derful work has been done and is being 
done.” 

4. In revealing the needs of the 
church, the courses open to students a 
great field of service. 

Many students saw in opportunities 
for religious education a heretofore un- 
known field of Christian service. Many 
pointed out that this may be vocational 
or avocational, and that in a large meas- 
ure the possibility of a new life vocation 
can be presented. One student wrote, 
“The courses create enthusiasm and in- 
terest for many students to enter the 
field of religious educational work.” 

5. Courses in religious education pre- 
pare students for avocational service. 

Many students who testified to the 
value of the courses to them personally, 
brought out the fact that they could re- 
turn home to cooperate with the home 
church and home agencies of religious 
education ; that they were inspired to ren- 
der volunteer service as superintendent of 
the home Sunday school, or to conduct 
some phase of effort in the home congre- 
gation. From this standpoint, the courses 
tend to prepare better and more success- 
ful teachers for the church, leaders for 
the Christian Associations and for the 
young people’s societies. Many indicated 


that the courses prepared them for sum- 
mer service in daily vacation Bible 
schools. 

While the courses may have ultimate 
and supreme value for the prospective 
vocational worker, they are sure to de- 
velop a sympathetic attitude on the part 
of students who enter the church as lay 
workers and as casual members and offi- 
cers of the congregation. In this avoca- 
tional service, students who have pursued 
work in religious education will be able 
to hold up higher standards than those 
now prevailing. 

Of especial interest is it to note that 
many students indicated that their work 
in local churches of the college com- 
munity was greatly enhanced by the 
studies they pursued in the department 
of religious education. On this point one 
student wrote, “My Sunday school teach- 
ing as a whole has been much helped by 
several courses, and especially have I 
been helped by some of the practical 
collateral reading to which I have been 
referred.” 

- 6. Courses in religious education pre- 
pare students for vocational service. 

Christian colleges were founded pri- 
marily to prepare workers in the church, 
chiefly ministers of the gospel and mission- 
aries to foreign fields. In this field of voca- 
tional service, the department of religious 
education through various courses can 
greatly improve the preparation of voca- 
tional church workers. Such courses 
tend to give the prospective minister an 
educational viewpoint which enables him 
to guide the educational work of his 
local congregation or engage directly in 
it himself, if he lacks a director of re- 
ligious education and assistants and as- 
sociates in his congregational work. 

Closely identified with the ministry is 
the deaconess in some denominations. 
The educational preparation afforded by 
courses in religious education is of great 
value to these workers. The same can 
be said of those preparing for mission- 
ary service, for in large measure mis- 
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sionary propaganda is taking on educa- 
tional features and we may confidently 
hope for the new movement in religious 
education to share in the evangelization 
of the world. 

From the purely technical standpoint, 
courses in religious education are de- 
signed primarily to equip directors of 
religious education for local congrega- 
tions and to become teachers and guides 
in agencies of religious education. With 
the great increase in the number of cities 
promoting week-day religious education, 
the demand for leaders will be even more 
great, and hence these departments will 
have a constantly enlarging field of serv- 
ice. It is of interest to note that in 
speaking of both vocational and avoca- 
tional service many students called at- 
tention to opportunities in Christian so- 
cial service and in community service at 
large, as distinguished from purely de- 
nominational and congregational work. 

In their responses on this topic, stu- 
dents were not universally enthusiastic, 
but offered some little criticism, chief 
among which was the statement that 
courses in religious education should be 
more closely identified with practical ef- 
fort in the field of religion and religious 
teaching. One student wrote, “Religious 
education courses without a laboratory 
are useless, and unless practice comes 
with theory, I think the work is in vain.” 
Perhaps this criticism is too broad, but 
at least it is suggestive of a procedure 
that should be followed. 

One statement somewhat summarizing 
the entire field and topic, was the fol- 
lowing, “They fit one for an effective 
service to the chuch in college days and 


after graduation. They give a broader 
outlook on life, a better understanding 
of the true purpose of the church and 
how it may be worked out, a deeper in- 
sight into child and adolescent life, and 
thus a better understanding of ourselves. 
They teach us a new conception of the 
church and the Christian life. They 
make Christianity seem a real, live, grow- 
ing thing, very usable and workable. 
They present a challenge both to our own 
living and to the teaching of the younger 
generation. They can have a great ef- 
fect on the student’s life and his future 
usefulness, even though he never teaches 
a Sunday school class or leads definitely 
in other religious work.” 

In general, students indicated that they 
believed courses in religious education 
to be on a par with other courses, equally 
valuable with other courses, and par- 
ticularly valuable to those looking for- 
ward to some form of Christian service. 

In closing, may I suggest some ideals 
necessary if the purpose of a department 
of religious education in Christian col- 
leges is to be attained: (1) A Christian 
college should provide in its curriculum 
schedule sufficient hours for courses in 
religious education. (2) It should secure 
competent and choice teachers to present 
this work. (3) It should offer high 
grade courses in this field. (4) It should 
seek superior methods in the presenta- 
tion of religious education. (5) It should 
provide equipment and accessory mate- 
rials comparable with those in other 
fields. (6) It should correlate the work 
of the department of religious education 
with the fields of the Bible, general edu- 
cation, psychology, philosophy and other 
related subjects. 





STUDIES IN CHARACTER AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 


EDWIN D. STARBUCK* 


TUDIES in the psychology and ped- 

agogy of character and religion have 
occupied an important place in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology at the 
State University of Iowa during the last 
twenty years. Interests in these fields of re- 
search had developed to such a point that 
in 1922 there was established a Research 
Station in Character Education and Re- 
ligious Education. It has operated under 
the auspices of the Graduate College and 
of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology. During the last year it has 
received a special endowment from the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
to be used in the furtherance of one of 
its projects. 

This Station is under the direction of 
Professor Edwin D. Starbuck. Dr. 
Frank K. Shuttleworth is full-time re- 
search associate. There are three gradu- 
ate assistants, two full-time secretaries, 
and on part time, a research typist and 
two statisticians. In one of its projects, 
that of preparing a Guide to Character 
Training Literatures, there is a staff of 
eight literary critics giving full time to 
the work. 

Various Lines of Inquiry and Research 

In addition to observation of children 
and experimentation with different meth- 
ods and materials in the schools, research 
is in progress along four lines: (1) the 
discovery of the elements, mental and so- 
cial, which are involved in “character” 
or “personality”; (2) the use of compre- 
hension and other tests to determine the 
adaptability of various materials to the 
maturity of pupils, and otherwise laying 
a foundation for the curriculum; (3) 





_ “Dr. Starbuck is in charge of the Research Station 
in Character Education, University of Iowa. 
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controlled observation and testing to de- 
termine, in terms of conduct, the relative 
value of various methods of moral 
appeal; and (4) the preparation of bibli- 
ographies of best character materials in 
order to enrich the program of the pub- 
lic school and of the church school. 


The Understanding of “Character” or 
“Personality” 


Fortunately a technique is now in pro- 
cess of development for a scientific study 
of character. Several studies are com- 
pleted, and others are in progress. Al- 
most all of them are carried on by highly 
refined methods, and few are attempted 
in which the data are not objectively con- 
trolled and the conclusions capable of 
validation. 

A distinctive feature of the studies at 
the University of Iowa is the validation 
through laboratory experimentation. The 
haunting ghost of difficulty in the paper- 
pencil procedures in the analysis of char- 
acter has been that of validation even in 
the midst of a fairly high degree of re- 
liability of data. One of the ways of 
spanning the chasm between trustworth- 
iness of data and objective measures of 
certainty is in the use of the well estab- 
lished methods of experimental psychol- 
ogy. For example, in Slaght’s study of 
untruthfulness in children (Iowa Studies 
in Character Education, No. 4), it helps 
in understanding the setting of lying 
midst other aspects of mental behavior 
to know that the untruthful children are 
more suggestible, more imaginative, and 
less steady in motor control involving 
an emotional disturbance. 

Less technical but no less successful 
and valuable are studies on human per- 
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sonality like that of Dr. Rachel Knight 
on “The Founder of Quakerism” 
(Swarthmore Press, London, 1922), and 
Dr. Herman Hausheer on the genius and 
influence of St. Augustine (lowa Studies 
in Character Education, No. 7). 

Considerable work has been done on 
the possibility of self-rating and the rat- 
ing of others by teachers and pupils. 
While the problem has not as yet yielded 
to proper scientific discipline, it has de- 
veloped far enough to have some prac- 
tical value in school work. 

These studies should, in the long run, 
render the same service to character train- 
ing that botany does to agriculture, phys- 
ics and chemistry to medicine, and physi- 
ology and mathematics to mechanics. 


Beginnings of a Science of Character 
Education 


One of the objectives in studies of the 
sort described is to determine what ele- 
ments in human nature will yield to dis- 
cipline and to ascertain the right proce- 
dures in the “growth of the human 
plant.” Character education is now at- 
tacking directly its own problems of 
method, subject matter and output. Tests 
and measurements and objective studies 
are taking the place of disquisition and 
argumentation. Dr. J. C. Manry has 
studied the bearing of certain school sub- 
jects on international-mindedness (Iowa 
Studies in Character Education, No. 1). 
Dr. S. P. Franklin (Iowa Studies in 
Character, No. 2) has determined the 
ability of pupils of different mental ages 
to comprehend the various sayings and 
parables of Jesus. 

Extensive researches are under way on 
various kinds of character training ma- 
terials to ascertain where they belong in 
a course of study. It will be possible to 
lay scientific foundations for a character 
training program, at least in its bold out- 
lines. 


Enriching the Content of the Curriculum 


The outstanding practical need of 
schools is ready access to those materials 
for instruction and right occupation that 
will stimulate the moral impulses. Teach- 
ers would, did they know how, fill up 
school subjects such as literature, history, 
music, and art with content that has 
wholesome moral appeal to the exclusion 
of much indifferent subject-matter. 

This Station will issue a Guide to 
Character Training Literatures that will 
give teachers access to the choicest char- 
acter training materials. The references 
are being classified according to school 
grades, kinds of material, and life situa- 
tions to which they apply and according 
to their degree of excellence. 

This project differs from other efforts 
in that (a) it is more inclusive—world 
wide in the sources from which it draws; 
(b) it is more objective—each item 
evaluated according to a graduated scale 
as to literary excellence, educational fit- 
ness, and character value; (c) it is more 
critical—each entry must be approved in- 
dependently by four trained critics. 

The trustworthiness of the judgments 
concerning the worth of literatures and 
its placing in the public school is con- 
ducted with as highly developed scientific 
technique as characterizes the studies in 
the psychology of character. In judg- 
ing any specific set of selections the cor- 
relation is ascertained of each critic 
against all the rest and of each two 
against every other two. The judgments 
of the critics are constantly checked also 
against tastes or preferences of children 
and the estimates of specialists outside 
the staff of critics. The preparation of 
the Guide is a heavy undertaking and 
will still require the continued applica- 
tion of many readers working through 
several years. The first unit of the Guide, 
which covers the fairy story, animal story, 
myth and legend, will appear during the 
present school year. 





CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
OF NEGRO CHILDREN 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN and PAUL A. WITTY* 


HE principle of compensatory ac- 

tivity is a familiar one to the student 
of psychology. When man’s impulses are 
thwarted, he tries in one way or another 
to secure satisfactory adjustment. In- 
deed, the ability to secure indirect satis- 
faction is a characteristic human trait. 
Everyday life abounds with examples of 
various mechanisms of compensation at 
work, 

Some of the substitutes or compensa- 
tory activities resorted to by individuals 
are desirable for individual and social 
welfaze. The thwarting of egoistic de- 
sires results often in man’s turning to 
certain social activities essential to maxi- 
mum human welfare. Properly directed 
and selected, such substitute activity may 
result in desirable character development. 
With the advance of civilization there is 
inevitably an increase in the amount and 
in the variety of substitute gratification. 
It therefore becomes the obligation of so- 
ciety to evaluate various substitute activi- 
ties and to assist the individual in the se- 
lection of these activities in order that the 
most desirable adjustment may be ef- 
fected. 

It is at once clear that the various 
modes of substitute activity vary greatly 
in their social worth. Probably most of 
the mechanisms of compensation are of 
an indifferent or actually undesirable 
character so far as the welfare of society 
is concerned. These adjustments are 
often means by which an individual avoids 
facing issues squarely. For example, he 
who fails in an examination attributes his 
inadequacy to the unfair nature of the 
questions, he of reticent and timid nature 
despises more than anything else aggres- 
siveness and pretentiousness, and he who 


“Professors in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


is physically weak lives with the hero of 
screen or stage the aggressive life of a 
robust man. Through projection, one 
secures satisfaction by attributing his 
own deficiencies to others ; by rationaliza- 
tion one is able to maintain his self-esteem 
in the face of irrational behavior; iden- 
tification permits one to substitute for 
genuine action imaginary achievements by 
identifying one’s self with the conquering 
or wounded hero. Numerous other types 
of compensatory adjustment evidence the 
capacity of the human mind to seek out 
tenaciously satisfying substitute activities. 

It is, of course, clear that many sub- 
stitute activities are desirable modes of 
behavior both for the individual and the 
group. The joy of living is enhanced 
greatly by the compensation afforded 
through substitute behavior. Through the 
ability of the mind to seek satisfying 
states of affairs, unsatisfying reactions 
are rejected and pleasant ones retained. 
Thus, the individual is enabled to secure 
mental ease in the face of the most har- 
assing circumstances. The group wel- 
fare is enhanced, too, by certain of these 
compensatory mechanisms. When the 
individual’s egoistic craving for expres- 
sion is thwarted, he turns to group activi- 
ties through which compensation is se- 
cured. Many of the organizations which 
further human welfare and development 
are thus augmented. The church, with 
its attendant activities, affords compen- 
satory satisfaction to thousands. It is 
common knowledge that religious denomi- 
nations attract followers most easily in 
times that are trying and difficult. Ma- 
terial success and prosperity are not the 
greatest boons to religion. This fact is 
sometimes paraphrased: ‘“Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity,” a phrase 
which implies that religion provides 
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escape from intolerable situations. The 
resultant peace and satisfaction bring 
much individual happiness. Individual 
goods are not the sole products of such 
behavior, for the group welfare is con- 
stantly furthered by the frequency of 
participation in the cooperative enterprise 
developing about the church. 

Some individuals maintain mental calm 
and poise when thwarted and seldom seek 
satisfaction through substitute gratifica- 
tion; others, however, are actuated by 
slight deprivations to seek numerous and 
varied forms of substitute gratifications. 
The fact of individual differences in ref- 
erence to the ability to withstand thwart- 
ing is at once apparent. The present 
writers have observed certain racial differ- 
ences in frequency of participation in cer- 
tain play activities which appear to be 
compensatory in nature. In a recent ar- 
ticle appearing in the Psychological Re- 
view, the writers displayed data showing 
that certain Negro children “played 
school” much more commonly than white 
children of corresponding ages.1 They 
suggested, in the article referred to, that 
Negro children played school more often 
than white children because this activity 
symbolized to them knowledge, power, 
and prestige which they were unable to 
achieve in the world of actuality. 

In an unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Barnes shows that certain Negro children 
were most deficient in that part of the 
Binet test which has to do with word- 
meaning.? In view of the fact that 
Negroes frequently attempt to use un- 
usual and difficult words (often with 
ludicrous effect) it seems reasonable to 
infer that such behavior is really an at- 
tempt to compensate for inferior compre- 
hension of word-meaning. 

Writers have called attention frequently 
to the satisfaction attained by the Negro 
through the church: 

1, Lehman, Harvey C., and_ Witty, Paul A., 
“Playing School; An_ Esca Mechanism.” The 
Psychological Review. November, 1926. 


. Barnes, John R., The Intelligence of Negro 
Children. Unpublished Master’s thesis on file at 





Watson Library, the University of Kansas. 1923. 


_ “It will thus be seen that all church fune- 
tions are agreeable to the Negro’s nature. The 
church satisfies as much as anything else his 
social wants, and relieves his psycho-physical 
cravings. His worship is music to his soul, 
whether it be in the word-music of prayers and 
sermon, or in the natural music of his song, or 
in the rhythm of all combined. It is all free- 
dom from restraint, and the gratification of 
impulse, and the experience of sustained 
languor. Although the Negro expends a great 
deal of energy in his religious devotions, it is 
nevertheless resting to him.”* 

It seems likely that the church with its 
attendant activities affords for the Negro 
an easily available and highly satisfying 
means of substitute gratification. Many 
writers have assumed that he participates 
much more frequently than the white per- 
son in church activities. In so far as the 
writers are aware, the exact status of 
church and Sunday school attendance has 
never been quantitatively expressed for 
representative white and Negro children. 

The following paper reports (a) a 
quantitative study of church and Sunday 
school attendance among white and 
Negro children living in certain cities, 
(b) a comparative study of church and 
Sunday school attendance among white 
city children and white rural children. 


Method 


Over 5,000 children in Kansas City, 
Missouri, were asked to check from a 
comprehensive and catholic list of activi- 
ties only those in which they had volun- 
tarily engaged during the preceding week. 
The directions were specific, the teachers 
were instructed in giving the tests, and 
the data were assembled from unselected 
pupils in order that the results of the in- 
vestigation might be reliable. The list 
was checked both in certain Negro schools 
and in schools attended by white children 
only. 

In order to discover differences be- 
tween rural children and city. children the 
"a. Odem, Howard W., “Social and Mental Traits 
of the Negro,” a doctor’s dissertation. Printed in 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Co- 
lumbia University. Vol. 37. New_York: Columbia 


University. Longmans, Green and Company. Agents 
1910. 
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list was similarly checked in certain one- 
teacher, rural schools, each having an 
average attendance of less than twenty- 
five pupils. These rural schools were lo- 
cated in Shawnee, Douglas, and Frank- 
lin counties (Kansas). 

The total number of children from 
whom data were obtained is indicated in 
Table I. 

Among the items included in the list of 
activities were the following: 


No. 44. “Going to Sunday school (if 
you liked it).” 
No. 45. “Going to church or to mass.” 


No. 145. “Playing church.” 

No. 146. “Playing Sunday school.” 
From responses to these items the writ- 

ers hoped to secure salient data in refer- 

etice to racial differences in church-going 

and its attendant activities. 


Results 


Table II presents data for the children 
in reference to Sunday school attendance. 
Data are presented separately for the 
sexes in Figures 1 and 2. It is of inter- 
est that Negro children of both sexes 
exceeded white children in frequency of 
attendance. It is further significant that 
boys of both races tended to participate 
less frequently in this activity as chro- 
nological age advances. Girls, however, 
tended to exhibit much interest at all of 
the age levels investigated. It is of inter- 
est further that rural children engaged 
less frequently in ali the various church 
activities than city children. It is pos- 
sible that farm duties plus the relative in- 
accessibility of churches account in part 
for the less frequent church and Sunday 
school attendance of rural children. 

Table III presents data in reference to 
church atendance. The facts presented in 
Figures 1 and 2 are corroborated here. 
Negro children attended church more fre- 
quently than white children. It is of in- 
terest that all children attended Sunday 
school more frequently than church. 

In addition to checking each activity 


that he had voluntarily engaged in during 
the preceding week, each child was asked 
to designate his three favorites. A large 
percentage of Negro girls mentioned ac- 
tivity No. 44, “Going to church or to 
mass,” as one of their three favorites. 
The only activities of the entire list of 
200 that were as popular as “Going to 
church or to mass” were “Playing with 
dolls, doll clothes, doll carriages, etc.,” 
and “Going to the movies.” Several ac- 
tivities preceded “Going to church or to 
mass,” in order of popularity among 
white girls. Data are presented in Table 
IV showing the percentages of boys and 
girls of various age levels who mentioned 
“Going to church or to mass,” as one of 
their three favorite activities. Table V 
shows how this activity ranked among 
the entire list of 200 in reference to popu- 
larity among white and Negro girls. It is 
clear the “Going to church or to mass” 
was much more popular among Negro 
girls than among white girls. 

The popularity of an activity is well in- 
dicated by the extent to which it affects 
other activities. . The extent to which 
children included in the investigation 
played “church” and “Sunday school” is 
presented in Tables VI and VII. The 
conspicuous and vital fact herein pre- 
sented is that simulation of church-going 
activities was more frequently found 
among Negro than among white children. 
Evidence in corroboration of the above 
findings is not lacking. In a Master’s 
thesis, Scruggs points out that the near- 
est approach to unanimity of interest 
among Negro children in types of reading 
material was elicited in response to Bible 
stories. 


“Among the kinds of stories chosen Bible 
stories first demand atention, not beecause of 
sentiment, but because more pupils evince an 
interest in this type of reading matter than in 
any other type.” * 

“In expressing their best liked types of 
stories, boys at age 9 prefer, first funny stories ; 





4. Scruggs, Sherman Dana, Reading Interests of 
Negro Children. Unpublished  Master’s thesis on 
file at Watson Library, the University of Kansas. 
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second Bible stories; and third, bedtime stories. 
At age 10 years preference is shown for Bible 
stories first, bedtime stories second, and funny 
stories third. At ages 11 to 14 years, inclusive, 
Bible stories are first, adventure second, and 
how to make things third. At ages 15 and 16 
years inclusive, Bible stories lead, adventure 
ranks second, and information third.” * 

Collectively, then, the data shows that 
Negro children and adults demonstrate 
conspicuous interest in religious activities. 
It might be maintained that the Negro 
manifests great interest in religious ac- 
tivities because of his relatively primitive 
nature. However, in contact with the 
white man, the Negro abandons many of 
his primitive customs, emulating the 
white in dress, manners and many cere- 
monies and rites. He does not, how- 
ever, follow the white man’s example in 
reference to church activities, but tena- 
ciously persists in frequent participation 
in the ceremonies associated with church 
attendance. This apparently contradic- 
tory tendency offers possibilities of inter- 
esting speculation. 

The present writers do not pretend to 
be able to “explain” in any ultimate sense 
the Negro’s interest in things religious. 
It seems reasonable, however, that church 
and Sunday school afford him certain 
types of satisfaction denied him in the 
world of actuality. Probably no one 
would deny that he is cognizant of his in- 
ferior social status, as compared with the 
white. Negro children are doubtless 
aware of their lack of social position and 
prestige from very early ages. It would 
be strange, indeed, if the Negro’s rela- 
tively inferior status (social, intellectual, 
educational and economic) did not pro- 
duce in him active impulse to extend his 
personality by seeking out diligently cer- 
tain compensatory activities. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, that church and Sunday 
school activities provide easily obtainable 
and intensely satisfying means of escape 
from the unmistakable evidences of in- 
ferior status which attend his daily con- 
tacts with white men.* The relatively 





5. Scruggs, op. cit., page 18. 
“Parades, ceremonies, conspicuous dress, and the 
pomp in general of which he is so fond, may have 


great frequency of church-going among 
Negroes probably results from a greater 
need for compensatory behavior. 

Seashore mentions the fact that re- 
ligious faith makes possible the extension 
of personality. It may be that religion 
to the Negro is an escape mechanism, a 
device by means of which he frees him- 
self from environmental inhibitions and 
feelings of inferiority. 

“The sense of freedom is prominent in re- 
ligious life the self-expression of the 
soul is set free. We play when we are free; 
religion has always been a breaking away from 
the bonds and cares of this world. . . . We 
play when we are in need of recreation; re- 
ligion is not only a haven of rest but a foun- 
tain for the renewal of life’s energies. The 
freedom which in ordinary life comes from a 
sense of freedom in movement is limited in 
comparison with that freedom which comes to 
the devout in taking hold of the Infinite by 
faith.”* 

“The feeling of extension of personality finds 
its fullest expression in the religious attitude. 

Faith is power. In a very real sense 
we are what we believe ourselves to be.”’ 

It is, perhaps, needless to remind the 
reader that the foregoing data reveal 
nothing at all in reference to the effect 
of church-going upon Negro children’s 
moral conduct. Odum maintains that his 
religion is not one of daily application. 

“The church has been called the central point 
around which all Negro life revolves. It is 
certainly a great influence in the life of the 
Negroes and furnishes them with the greater 
part of their better life and the outlet for 
much of their energy. The function of the 
Negro church is rather to give expression and 
satisfaction to social and religious emotions 
than to direct moral conduct.” * 

The writers have no data with which 
to defend or deny the above allegation. 
However, until evidence is adduced to 
prove that the moral conduct of Negro 
children is superior to that of white chil- 
dren, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
mere attendance at church and Sunday 
school does not necessarily result in su- 
perior moral conduct. 

It is possible that the Negro, with his 
emotional nature, secures so much grati- 
a function similar to that of religion. 

6. Seashore, Carl, Psychology in Daily ie. New 

1916, Page 26. 


York. D. Appleton Dg ane 
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fication from church activities in the form 
of “emotional glow” that he later feels 
no need for performing “good works.” 
James has pointed to the danger of such 
over-emotionality and has cited the in- 
stance of the Russian noble-woman who 
wept over the misfortunes of the stage 
hero while her own coachman froze to 
death waiting while she attended the per- 
formance. 

The writers do not attempt to analyze 
the effect of church going upon the Ne- 
gro. They have presented data showing 
that Negro children included in the pres- 
ent investigations turn much more fre- 
quently than white children to the activi- 
ties of the church, and suggest that these 
activities furnish easily accessible and in- 
tensely satisfying substitute devices 
through which compensation is effected. 


Summary 


1. Negro children included in the present 
study manifest at all ages greater interest 








in church activities of various kinds than 
do white children of corresponding ages. 

2. Negro children included in the present 
study attend church and Sunday school to 
a greater extent than do white children. 

3, In the present study it was found that 
church activities are more potent in chang- 
ing other forms of play behavior for the 
Negro than for the white child. 

4. As chronological age advances, boys 
demonstrated less marked interest in church 
activities. Girls, however, exhibited ap- 
proximately uniform interest in these activi- 
ties at all ages. 

5. Negro children frequently reported 
church-going to be a favorite activity. This 
— was especially noticeable among 
girls. 

6. Rural white children of all ages at- 
tended church and Sunday school less com- 
monly than white or Negro city children. 

7. Religious activities probably enable the 
Negro child to escape consciousness of his 
inferior social status. 

8. There is no evidence to show that the 
Negro child’s more frequent church attend- 
ance results in superior moral conduct. 

9. It is possible that the emotionality 
manifested by the Negro in his religious ac- 
tivities provides a substitute gratification 
that takes the place of “good works.” 





TABLE I 
Number of pupils, included in the present study 
Boys Girls 
Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov. Feb. Apr. 
1925 1926 1926 1925. 1926 1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
8y 35 100* 39 39 100* 48 
94 45 100 75 49 100 90 
10% 67 100 94 53 100 123 
ny 65 100 89 74 100 114 
IY 79 1090 104 69 100 110 
13% 70 100 80 57 100 91 
144 50 100 48 35 100 71 
15% 22 100 40 21 100 34 
16% oe 100 s oe 100 oe 
TA a 68 50 
18% rm 22 ve 





*Data were assembled from a much larger number of white children of Kansas City, Mo., but it was decided 
that 100 cases would be sufficient to provide a fair sampling of the returns. 


TABLE II 
Percentages of boys and girls of various age-levels who reported that they had gone to Sunday 
school during the course of a week. 





Boys 

Nov. Jan. Jan. 

1925 1926 1926 

Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
8% 29 71 84 
ol, 40 63 7 
10% 34 68 78 
11% 37 58 83 
12% 34 59 79 
13% 41 58 73 
1414 20 46 73 


15% 23 58 58 





Girls. 

Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 
(Rural) (White) (Negro) 
49 68 81 
39 74 81 
47 %3 80 
44 61 75 
45 68 76 
49 60 87 
43 61 82 
57 71 74 
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TABLE III 


Percentages of boys and girls of various age-levels who reported that they had gone to church 
or to mass during the course of one week. 











Boys 
Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
8 11 33 49 
9% 29 31 50 
10% 18 27 53 
11% 28 21 58 
12% 20 28 48 
13% 26 25 48 
144% 12 19 31 
154% 5 30 38 
Figure I 
Per cent 
100 
80 pa fH 
an Cee 
cae 4 / 
‘N gs 4 
60F al Mecnal 
/ 
. / 
\ pit Pr r 
~ 7 “— eum _ ~ 
40h NN’ 
20F- 











Ages--8% 9 }Os 11 12% 133 143 153 


Ages—8¥%, 9%, 10Y%, 11%, 12%, 13%, 
14%, 1544. 

Figure 1. Percentages of girls of various 
age-levels who reported that they had attended 
Sunday school during the course of one week 
and enjoyed doing so. 

White city girls — — — — — — 

Negro city girls 





White rural girls —. —. —. —. —- —- 








Girls 
Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 
(Rural) (White) (Negro) 

31 30 32 

24 28 51 

25 24 50 

33 28 44 

23 24 54 

35 27 54 

23 24 56 

29 49 62 

Figure II 

Per 
cent 
100 


80 


60 fF 





20 F 











Ages---8 9} 103 113 12% 13 144 15% 


Ages—84, 914, 10%, 11%, 12%, 13%, 
14, 1544. 

Figure 2. Percentage of boys of various 
age-levels who reported that they had attended 
Sunday school during the course of one week 
and enjoyed doing so. 

White city boys — — — — — — 

Negro city boys 

White rural boys .— .— -— 
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TABLE IV 


Percentages of boys and girls of various age-levels who mentioned activity No. 44, “Going to 
church or to mass,’ as one of their three favorite activities. 











Boys Girls 
Nov. Jan. Jan. Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
84 0 9 8 17 10 19 
9 0 9 13 4 20 24 
10% 0 6 15 8 24 24 
114 8 5 12 6 9 26 
1214 3 2 21 3 14 29 
13% 0 4 20 2 8 33 
14% 0 4 10 0 7 31 
154 2 18 10 32 
TABLE V 


How activity No. 44, “Going to church or to 
mass,’ ranked (among 200 activities) in refer- 
ence to popularity. 


Among Among 
Negro White 
girls, girls, 
Ages rank rank 

84 2 6 
9% 1 3 
10% 1% 2 
1114 ul 8 
12% 1 4 
134 2 10 

14% 2 9% 
154 2 10 

TABLE VI 


Percentages of boys and girls of various age-levels who reported that they had been “playing 
church” during the course of one week. 





Boys 
Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
8% 6 5 26 
9 2 2 20 
10% 1 1 18 
11% 3 0 12 
12% 3 2 7 
13% 2 2 4 
1414 0 2 0 
by 1 1 3 
TABLE VII 





Girls 

Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 
(Rural) (White) (Negro) 

15 6 33 

18 3 39 

16 6 29 

11 6 17 

6 2 22 

7 1 9 

3 1 13 

4 0 21 


Percentages of boys and girls of various age-levels who reported that they had been “Playing 


Sunday school” during the course of one week. 





Boys 
Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1925 1926 1926 
Ages (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
8% 4 2 18 
9% 3 1 12 
10% 4 2 15 
11% 1 0 15 
12% 3 2 7 
13% 1 4 4 
14% 1 0 4 
15% 2 0 0 








Girls. 
Nov. Jan. an. 
1925 1926 1926 
(Rural) (White) (Negro) 

12 7 42 

8 3 30 

9 12 25 

3 10 18 

2 2 17 

0 2 8 

1 0 8 

0 0 21 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY RELIGIOUS HOME 


TRAINING ON COLLEGE SOPHOMORE MEN 
FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH* 


HE immediate problem of this paper 
is to determine the influence of a 
certain type of religious home training on 
college sophomore men. Is the old-fash- 
ioned, rather formal and churchly relig- 
ious training a good thing or not? This 
report does not pretend to answer this 
question at all definitely, but rather pre- 
sents certain facts which seem to bear on 
the question. 
The criteria of religious home influence 





Distinctly religious home influence 

Brought up to attend church et 

Brought up to attend Sunday 
regularly 

Brought up to attend young peoples 
church societies 

Father much interested in church 

Mother much interested in church 


The student was instructed as before to 
rate himself jon the line between the 
pairs. The whole test consisted of 112 
pairs of opposite qualities or traits so 
that the student was asked to rate himself 
on a great many different traits. Among 
the items on which the student rated him- 
self were six having to do with religious 
home training. These items were as fol- 
lows: 





Atmosphere of home not religious 
Brought up to attend pve og not at all 
Brought up to attend 
Sunday school not at all 
Brought up to attend young peoples 
church societies not at all 
Father indifferent to church 
Mother indifferent to church 





was developed on the basis of six items 
in a test given by Professor Edwin D. 
Starbuck in May, 1925, to all the students 
in a course in elementary psychology. 
The test consisted of lists of pairs of 
qualities on which the student was asked 
to rate himself. Thus the first three items 
of the test were as follows: 


Fr rom among those who took the test, 
60 cases were selected at random and 
their ratings of themselves on these six 
items were used as a measure of their re- 
ligious home influence. Scores were as- 
signed ranging from +3 through +2, 
+1, 0, —1, —2, —3, for each of the 
seven possible markings, in such a way 





Very dark hair f ; / 
Very dark eyes 4 / “ 
Extremely blond complexion 


Very light hair 
: 5 Very light eyes 
| . Extremely brunette complexion 





The student was instructed as "Siow: 
“In this test you will find pairs of op- 
posite qualities or traits. The dotted line 
between each pair is a scale on which you 
are asked to rate yourself. If you think 
you have about equal amounts of both 
qualities, check the colon; if more of one 
than the other, check to the right or left 
of the colon as far as best represents your 
case.” Thus a person with quite dark 
hair, dark eyes, and brunette complexion 
might rate himself as indicated above. 
In the second part of the test the pairs 
of traits ranged from a quality to its 
absence. The first two items of this sec- 
ond part were as follows: 


Brood over troubles 
Worry about exams 





that those who marked toward the left 


of the line of dots would obtain plus 
scores. The resulting scores ranged from 
+18, indicating strong religious home 
training to —14, indicating extreme lack 
of religious home training. 

Before such a series of scores can be 
compared with other data, two questions 
which are asked of all tests must be an- 
swered. First, what is the reliability of 
the test, and, second, what does it meas- 
ure? The question of reliability was an- 
swered by dividing the six items into 
chance halves and calculating the corre- 
lation between the score on each half. 





The reliability was found to be .92. This 


Do not worry about exams 
Reasonably carefree 





“Dr. Shuttleworth is Research Associate in the Re 
search Station in Character Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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means that the students rated themselves 
with a very high degree of consistency on 
all six items. 

The second question to be asked of any 
series of scores is, what do they measure? 
These scores measure religious home 
training, but the all important question is 
what type of religious home influence. 
This question can only be answered by 
inspection of the six items. Five of these 
have to do with church and Sunday 
school attendance. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the scores measure a rather 
formal, church-going type of religious 
home training. This must be kept in 
mind in interpreting the relationships be- 
tween these two scores and other data. 

Coming now to the relation between re- 
ligious home training and other data, the 
first two things to be mentioned have to 
do with present religious attitudes and 
present religious activities. Table 1 pre- 
sents the items having to do with present 
religious attitudes, beliefs, and experi- 


ences together with the correlation be- 
tween each of these and religious home 
training. 

The average of these correlations is 
.208. This is a low correlation and 
means that in general there is little rela- 
tion between early religious home train- 
ing and the religious attitudes, beliefs and 
experiences of college sophomore men. 
An examination of each of these correla- 
tions opens many possibilities for under- 
standing what has happened to these men. 
It is to be noted that the correlation with 
“Religion an important part of daily life 
—Unfriendly toward religion,” is nega- 
tive. That is, the men with strong re- 
ligious home influence rated themselves as 
slightly more “unfriendly” than did those 
with little religious home influence. The 
slightly negative correlation, however, 
may be due to chance. The correlation of 
religious home training scores and certain 
items testing present religious activities 
and practices are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 


Correlations between religious home training and certain items indicating present religious atti- 
tudes, beliefs and experiences 








Corre- Probable 
lation Error ; Test Items 
1, —.131 085 Religion an important part of daily x 
life. Le Unfriendly toward religion 
2, —.169 085 Conservative in religion Radical in religion 
3. .000 =.087 Implicit faith in prayer No faith in prayer 
4, 255 081 Sympathetic with doctrines of church Antagonistic to doctrines of church 
5. 259 = 080 Have a satisfying inner experience No such experience 
in religion “A . 
6. .267 .080 Seem to have divine leadings and No such leadings and promptings 
promptings 
7, 401 .078 God sometimes very real No such experience 
8. .320 073 High respect for Bible as authority — to the authority of the 
ible 
9. 336 0©=— 077 Have missionary zeal No missionary interest 
.208 Average correlation 
TABLE 2 
Correlations between religious home influence and certain items indicating present religious 
activities 
Corre- Probable 
lation Error Test Items 
1. 314 .078 Consistent in prayer now Never pray 
2. 454 .070 Attend Sunday school regularly Do not attend Sunday school at all 
3. 478 .067 Active in religious work No particular participation 
4, 497 065 Seek to know God’s will No such effort 
.436 Average correlation 
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The average of the correlations in 
Table 2 is .436 and shows a significant 
relation between religious home training 
and present religious activities. These 
correlations are in a marked contrast with 
those of Table 1. While religious home 
training influences later religious beliefs 
but little, it does markedly influence later 
religious activities. With the data of 
Tables 1, 2 and 3 at hand, the reader can 
make his own classification and verify this 
interpretation. 

Table 3 presents the correlation be- 


tween religious home training and all the 
other religious items in the test. The 
very high correlation between religious 
home influence and items 4 and 5 suggest 
that these items should have been scored 
with the original six items to make up 
the total scores of religious home influ- 
ence. 

Table 4 presents the clearly significant 
and possibly significant correlations be- 
tween religious home influence and other 
miscellaneous items in the test. All items 
showing a correlation of .2 or over have 
been included in Table 4. 


Test Items 
near 


TABLE 4 


Dislike discussing theology 
Prayers apparently never answered 
No family worship 


Never prayed during childhood 
Indifferent to church music 
Have no image of God 


TABLE 3 
Correlations between religious home influence and other religious items 
Corre- Probable 
lation Error 
4, .000 .087 God remote 
2 .220 082 Enjoy discussing theology 
3. 406 .073 Prayers usually answered 
4. .630 053 Your family entering seriously into 
family worship 
5. .619 055 Habit of praying during childhood 
6. 340 .077 Very fond of church music 
7 151 085 ##Always visualize God 


Correlations between religious home influence and certain miscellaneous items. in the test. 


Corre- Probable 


Test Items 





lation error 
1 .359 075 Superior in character 
2 269 081 Desire to succeed financially 
3. 284 -080 Self assertive 
4 302 ©§=. .079 Thoughtful 
5 272 .080 Can work best when people are 
looking on 
6 407 073 Bothered about unfinished work 
7 215 .083 Morbidly conscientious 
8. 245 .082 Like mental work 
9. .298 079 Like physical work 
10. 224 083 Mind on other things than yourself 
11. .232 .083 Extreme uneasiness in crossing wide 
streets 
12, 237 083 Strong inclination to jump from 
high places 
i 13 .236 .083 Ample supply of books and periodi- 
? cals in home 
i 14 264 081 Sometimes have feeling of guilt and 
\ remorse 
15 A76 067 Had heavy round of chores and 








duties at home 


Inferior in character 

More interested in other things 
Retiring 

Absent minded 

Work made impossible by them 


Let it rest 

Chronically irresponsible 

Do not enjoy mental work 

Do not enjoy physical work 
Thoughts chiefly about yourself 
Not a bit 


No inclination to jump from high 
places 

Dearth of books and periodicals 
in home 

No such feeling 


No chores or duties 
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Many of the above correlations are not 
significant as shown by comparison with 
their probable errors. Items numbered 
1, 6, and 15, however, are clearly sig- 
nificant. None of the remaining items of 
the test promised any significant correla- 
tion. 

In connection with the self-rating test, 
Dr. Starbuck gave a cheating test, a test 
of reproductive imagination, and a test of 
moral judgment. The cheating test con- 
sisted of a four-page folder with a wax 
sheet attached to page three. Page one 
consisted of a series of competition ques- 
tions. Answers to these questions were 
impressed on the wax sheet. The stu- 
dents were then instructed to open the 
folder, so that pages one and four were 
facing up and to correct their work from 
right answers given on page four. Since 
this position of the folder removed the 
wax sheet from underneath page one, 
anything surreptitiously added was not 
impressed on the wax. Comparison of 
the wax sheet and page 1 revealed those 
who had cheated and those: who had not. 
Thirty percent of the students had 
cheated. The correlation (Bi-serial r) 
between religious home influence and 
cheating was zero. 

On page three of the cheating test 
were placed four figures which the stu- 
dent was later asked to reproduce. The 
excellency of this reproduction was 
scored on a zero to twenty-one point 
basis. Religious home influence corre- 
lated —.148 with these scores of repro- 
ductive imagination. 

The correlation between religious home 
influence and a moral judgment test was 
zero. The test of moral judgment, how- 
ever, is not very reliable. 

Intelligence test scores and university 
grade points for three semesters were also 
available. Religious home influence cor- 


related —.132, P. E. .085 with intelligence 
and —.286, P. E. .081 with grades. 

The following conclusions must be read 
in the light of the fact that the data in- 


volved are largely taken from a self- 
rating form of test. How mich faith can 
be placed in a student’s rating of him- 
self? There is no direct answer to this 
question available in the data. The 
amount of misrepresentation depends 
largely on the kind of questions asked. 
Where there is no temptation toward mis- 
representation, and this is the case for all 
but a few of the self-rating items, there is 
probably a fairly accurate report. The 
unequivocal character of the items also 
helps its accuracy. It is to be noted that 
the chief criticism of the questionary and 
self-rating devices so far advanced is that 
they are unreliable. The present data 
seems to have surmounted this difficulty 
as shown by the very high reliability, .92, 
of the scores of religious home training. 
The more important conclusions seems to 
be as follows: 


1. Strong religious home training “car- 
ries over’ into the present religious 
attitudes, beliefs and experiences of 
college sophomore men but little, the 
average correlation being .208. 


2. Strong religious home training does 
influence present religious activities 
(the practice of prayer, church at- 
tendance, etc.) of college sophomore 
men, the average correlation being 
436. 


3. There is little or no correlation be- 
tween religious home training and 
cheating, reproductive imagination, 
moral judgment and intelligence, and 
a possible significant minus correla- 
tion with scholastic success. 


4. The most important result of the 
study, however, is on the vital point of 
scientific method toward which we are 
groping in the fields of religious and 
character education. The present 
study is an illustration of a possible 
procedure in the analyzing out of the 
influence of various types of early 
training on the later character and 
personality. 
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A COMPARISON OF CHURCH SCHOOL WITH 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STANDARDS 
GEORGE H. BETTS* 


A very large proportion of those be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen who 
are in Sunday schools or week day 
schools of the church are at the same 
time enrolled in the public school. How 
do the standards of the two types of 
school compare? What differences in 
teaching, equipment, curriculum, manage- 
ment and general efficiency does the child 
notice as he passes over from the public 
school to the church school? 

The public school, just because it is a 
creature of the state, is subject to the 
handicaps that come from political con- 
trol, direct or indirect. Like other enter- 
prises of the state, it suffers (usually in- 
directly) from political indifference, cor- 
ruption and graft, official incompetence 
and other ills that belong to the demo- 
cratic body politic, though not often 
touching its own organization. The public 
school is not perfect. 

The church school, presumably, should 
escape certain of the handicaps that in- 
evitably seem to inhere in politically man- 
aged institutions like the public school. 
The church is not subject to political con- 


trol; it is, we may assume, free from 
graft and corruption; official incompe- 
tence ought not to play a large part in 
an organization whose ministers belong 
to a “learned profession.” The church, 
as a matter of abstract theory, ought to 
be able to place its schools on a plane of 
high educational efficiency. Does it? 

Let us freely admit at the start that 
we have no proved tests by which our 
question can be authoritatively answered. 
We have no yardstick developed to meas- 
ure both types of school on points which 
they share in common. 

Recognizing the lack of any absolute 
standards by which to compare public 
schools and church schools, the writer 
recently turned to composite opinion or 
estimate as a means of throwing at least 
some light on the question. A series of 
eight questions was submitted to workers 
in religious lines asking them to com- 
pare the standards of such public schools 
as they actually knew with the standards 
of such Sunday schools as they actually 
knew. The questions were put to them 
in the following form: 





You are asked to compare the standards of the Sunday school AS YOU AC- 
TUALLY KNOW IT (you may know one or a dozen schools) with the standards 
of the public school AS YOU ACTUALLY KNOW IT (as patron, observer, for- 
mer pupil, teacher), on each group of items given below. 

To do this, take 100 as the score of the public school in each separate group of 
items; score this group of items for the church school as much above or below 100 
as you think is required. (This does not mean that the public school is rated as 
perfect in these items; it is merely used as a standard of measure.) 


CONSIDER ALL ITEMS IN EACH GROUP (POSSIBLY ADDING OTH- 
ERS OF LIKE KIND) IN ARRIVING AT YOUR SCORE 


Public Sunday 
School School 
Teacher’s knowledge of subject matter; teacher’s knowledge of 
child; technic of instruction; general effectiveness......... 100 
Pupils’ study of lesson; pupils’ mastery of facts; ability to 
recite lesson; ability to pass examination on matter........ 100 





*Dr. Betts is Professor of Education and Director 
of Research at Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
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Fitness of curriculum to accomplish its objectives ; interest of cur- 
riculum to pupils; relation of curriculum to pupils’ experi- 
ence; general richness and value of curriculum........... 

Financial support as compared with amount required for efficient 
teaching and supervision; classrooms; equipment; supplies ; 
sent books; reference TRWOFy, GEC... 0. i cccecccccesecver: 

Proper grading of pupils; promotions; policy making for school ; 
supervision ; general management and administration....... 

Suitability of classrooms and equipment; lighting; ventilation ; 
freedom from distractions; tables; reference books; library ; 
a I, Re is a5 kas eke bcs bce ebs fe vices: 

Parent's co-operation in securing attendance and aaaiiings in 
securing preparation of lessons; parent’s general response 
and concern 

Actual contribution of school to pupils’ outcome; importance of 
school as formative factor; degree to which objectives of 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ewer eee er ere eee eee rese eee eee eeeeereseseeeeees 





school are attained; net educational results............... 


100 





Returns were received from 196 re- 
ligious workers, distributed as follows: 
79 directors of religious education. 

80 ministers. 

36 graduate students, professors, etc. 

A summary of the returns (based on 
averages) showed the following esti- 
mates of comparative standards: 


Another striking fact is that pupil re- 
sponse and mastery is scored lowest of 
all the eight points, or 35, 37 and 31 per 
cent respectively by the three groups. 
Since pupil response and mastery pre- 
sumably lie at the basis of any worthy 
educational outcome of a school process, 
this weakness, if it exists as believed, is 





Sunday School 
Public Dir. Min. Stu.,etc. Aver- 
School (79) (80) (36) age 


Teachers and teaching efficiency...... 
Pupils response and mastery.......- 
Curriculum fitness and value........ 
Financial support 
Pupil grading and organization...... 
Classrooms and equipment.......... 
Parent’s co-operation 
Net results or outcome............. 

Average score 


ee 


ee) 


100 51 49 45 49 


100 35 37 31 35 
100 57 49 47 51 
100 42 55 28 44 
100 47 48 35 45 
100 41 41 37 40 
100 44 47 41 44 
100 55 46 54 51 
100 46 46 40 44 





The first point that strikes one in 
analyzing this table is that all three of 
the groups, directors, ministers, students, 
estimate the educational efficiency of the 
Sunday school as compared with the 
public to be less than 50 per cent. In 


fact in only five instances all told (once 
for curriculum, once for teaching, once 
for financial support and twice for net 
results) does the score for the Sunday 
school reach 50 per cent. 


serious, if not fatal. 

It is observed that little difference ex- 
ists between the estimates of the directors 
and the ministers, the average of Sunday 
school efficiency in each case being placed 
at 46 per cent as compared with pub- 
lic schools. Professional students and 
professors in religious education score 
lower, the average being 40 per cent. 

No high degree of validity is claimed 
for these estimates. On the contrary 
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the very lack of proved standards by 
which to measure makes accuracy im- 
possible. That the estimates returned rep- 
resent a large measure of subjective bias 
on the part of the one scoring is shown 
by the wide variability of the scores. 
This appears in the following table which 
shows the highest and the lowest score 
given by any person in any of the three 


groups : 


the estimate is no more than a rough 
guess. 

This, however, does not leave our re- 
sults without value of a kind. For, at 
least, the average score of less than 50 
per cent assigned the Sunday school 
means that religious workers have little 
confidence in the educational standards 
of the church school. They confess its 
inefficiency. They thereby declare their 





Teachers and teaching efficiency......... 
Pupil response and mastery...........-- 
Curriculum fitness and value............ 
Financial support 
Pupil grading and organization.......... 
Classrooms and equipment.............. 
Parent’s co-operation 
Net results or outcome................- 


ee 


Sunday School 
Public Lowest score Highest score 
School given given 
100 5 110 
100 5 90 
100 0 150 
100 0 100 
100 0 100 
100 0 100 
100 5 110 
100 § 200 





Conceivably at least a part of this 
wide range of difference in estimated ef- 
_ficiency of the two classes of schools 
might be accounted for by some scorers 
having known especially good or espe- 
cially poor schools of one class or the 
other. It is much more likely, however, 
that the differences come mainly from 
differences in standards of the scorers. 
The person who scores the effectiveness 
of the Sunday school curriculum at 0 
per cent and the other person who scores 
it at 150 per cent as compared with the 
curriculum of the public school simply 
have no common ground for the forming 
of their estimates. The person who 
scores the net results of the Sunday 
school at 5 per cent as compared with 
the public school and the person who 
scores it at 200 per cent do not have the 
same measure for net results. In all of 
these cases, in fact in every one of the 
195 cases of those who did the scoring, 


lack of faith in its results. In so far 
as those returning these scores represent 
Sunday school workers and ministers of 
the Protestant church these teachers and 
officers believe their work possesses less 
than half the effectiveness it might rea- 
sonably be supposed to show. And this 
inevitably means low morale on the part 
of workers. 

Returning for a moment to the ques- 
tion of the validity of the average com- 
parative scores as shown in the first of 
the two tables. The writer fully recog- 
nizes the presumption of setting up his 
judgment against the composite judg- 
ment of nearly two hundred persons. 
Even so, he ventures to say that in his 
belief the scoring of the table is far too 
favorable to the Sunday school. 

For example, who can believe that if 
all the Sunday school teachers were given 
as searching an examination over the 
curriculum they teach as is required of 
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the public school teacher, half (49 per 
cent) of them would pass? Or let them 
be examined on the psychology of the 
child and the technic of instruction; let 
the processes of their teaching be ob- 
served—in no one of these matters, I 
think, will the average hold up to 50 
per cent of the standard required of the 
public school teacher. 

In similar fashion, compare the Sun- 
day school pupil with the same pupil in 
the public school as to his study of the 
lessons, his mastery of materials, his abil- 
ity to recite or pass an examination on 
what has been covered. Does one child 
out of ten ever study for the Sunday 
school? Could one child out of fifty 
pass examination for promotion? 

Comment on the comparative effective- 
ness of the Sunday school curriculum 
need hardly go farther tii to call at- 
terftion to the fact that some 60 per cent 
of the pupils of the largest Protestant 
denominations are still using “uniform” 
ungraded lessons. 

With reference to financial support, re- 
member that few churches include the 
Sunday school in the budget. Note that 
there is no fund to pay for expert teach- 
ing or supervision. Lesson materials can 
not be offered as well printed, bound 
text books because the church “cannot 
afford them.” In order to save money 
many churches even use a cheap low- 
grade commercial series of lessons rather 
than the better materials issued by their 


denominational publishers. There is no 
money for reference books or blackboards 
or pictures or other needed equipment— 
things that the public school takes for 
granted and that the child needs as much 
in the church school. 

Grading, promotions, organization? In 
a very large proportion of Sunday 
schools these factors simply do not exist 
—-partly because the school is small and 
partly because no one knows how to do 
it. Suitability of classrooms? Consider 
the many churches that hold all their 
classes in an open audience room. Par- 
ents’ co-operation? The every-other- 
Sunday attendance, the unconcern about 
study, the lack of care for punctuality, 
the general acceptance of the Sunday 
school without taking it very seriously 
answers this question. Net results or 
outcome? Who is wise enough to say? 
A group of some sixty young ministers 
were recently asked to estimate the net 
results of the Sunday school in shaping 
their religious development. About 40 
per cent would allow it no influence; 
about 30 per cent would allow it some 
slight influence; only 30 per cent would 
credit it with appreciable value. The 
writer himself believes that this estimate 
does injustice to the Sunday school, but 
the fact that ministers offer such testi- 
mony is disquieting. 

Are you interested to know how the 
writer would score the Sunday school 
as compared with the public school? 
Something like this: 





Teachers and teaching efficiency......... 
Pupil response and mastery............. 
Curriculum fitness and value............ 
POE IES 5 oo cccexeseceinse eyes 
Pupil grading and organization.......... 
Classrooms and equipment.............. 
PRPOME'S CO-ODETATION 2. occ vee cceeecs 
Net results or outcome. ......2.5+00000 


nr ree rer 


Public Sunday 

School School 
eeewee mee eae ane 100 25% 
ipedasiddvabceee 100 15% 
iain RE 100 30% 
civiekekneen 100 10% 
Lebixceeee eevee 100 10% 
vivaten sens eee 100 20% 
iekhoeweseet ne 100 40% 
dicaue ix ieee 100 25% 
Keaheden eee 100 22% 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


RUTH SHONLE* 


ELIGIOUS education may be 
thought of as the process of devel- 
oping a type of personality which is ade- 
quate to handle efficiently problems of 
living and to modify if need be the con- 
ditions which create problems. Sociology 
and social psychology, while they have not 
attempted to define in terms of concrete 
traits what an adequate personality is, 
nor to construct any practical program 
for controlling personality development, 
contain both in theory and in concrete 
studies many implications for a theory 
and practice of religious education. 

Sociology is the study of group rela- 
tionships and of the organized aspects of 
human life, such as institutions, social 
codes, customs and mores. Social 
psychology is less easily defined for it is 
still an ununified science. The phase of 
social psychology most helpful to religious 
education is the study of personality. 
Both sociology and social psychology are 
concerned with the formulation of natural 
laws which govern the behavior of human 
beings. Human conduct is regarded as 
neither the result of the caprice of a 
supernatural power nor as the overt ex- 
pression of an independent individual 
will. Human conduct is caused by ca- 
pacities inherent in the human being at 
birth plus the experiences of the person 
during his lifetime. It is in this mechan- 
istic conception of human nature that the 
possibility rests of discovering the laws 
which govern conduct and consciously of 
formulating programs to produce the type 
of personality, and hence of conduct, de- 
sired. 

Consciously or unconsciously, educa- 
tion, religious education, and missionary 
programs have long assumed a pliable 
and controllable human being, but it is 


*Dr. Shonle is Assistant to the General Secretary 
of the Religious Education Association. 
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only recently that psychology and the so- 
cial sciences have made a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. The story of per- 
sonality development and control is far 
from complete, but what has been discov- 
ered should be of value to anyone inter- 
ested in educational programs. 

The contributions of sociology and so- 
cial psychology to the theory and prac- 
tice of religious education may be sum- 
marized under such heads as (1) Person- 
ality a social product; (2) Mechanisms 
of control ; (3) The world we live in; (4) 
Personality types. The books referred to 
in this article contain material bearing 
on these points. The list is representative 
rather than exhaustive and with a few 
exceptions refers to material published 
during the past decade. 

1. Personality a Social Product. An 
important trend of recent social psychol- 
ogy has been away from a theory of in- 
nate, inherited and rather rigid instincts 
as explanations of conduct. Not many 
years ago instincts were accepted as the 
basis of human action and as the cause of 
social customs and institutions: war was 
the result of the instinct of pugnacity ; 
recreation and play were the results of 
an instinct of play; crime was the result 
of a special criminal instinct possessed 
by some people. Many complex institu- 
tions and customs as well as individual 
habits were thus traced back to inevitable 
biological reactions called instincts. But 
the inability of psychologists to agree as 
to the number and kinds of instincts and 
the great variation evident in the social 
customs and institutions of different so- 
cial groups led to a critical re-examination 
of the theory and its final discarding. The 
whole matter is well covered by Faris***, 
Bernard® and Josey**. 


*Numbers refer to the bibliography at the end of 


’ the article. 
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As the idea of rigid instincts as the de- 
terminers of conduct broke down, the 
alternative theory of a plastic human 
being whose attitudes, ideals, and conduct 
are formulated by the customs and stand- 
ards of the group where he lives gained 
ground. The beginnings of this concept, 
however, lie much earlier than the past 
decade. 

Some twenty years ago Cooley® wrote 
his much quoted chapters on primary 
groups and primary ideals and, in another 
volume’, chapters on the social self. 

“The hereditary outfit of a child con- 
sists of vague tendencies or aptitudes 
which get definiteness and meaning only 
through the communicative influences 
which enable them to develop. Thus 
babbling is instinctive, while speech comes 
by this instinct being defined and in- 
structed in society; curiosity comes by 
nature, knowledge by life; fear, in a 
vague, instinctive form, is supposed to be 
felt by the foetus, but the fears of later 
life are chiefly social fears; there is an 
instinctive sensibility which develops into 
sympathy and love; and so on.” (°, p. 
316.) 

Cooley’s concept of primary groups 
has been widely accepted by sociologists 
and social psychologists. The primary 
groups are the ones into which the child 
first enters—the family, the play group, 
the neighborhood. They are characterized 
by intimate associations, emotional bonds, 
a we-feeling or group loyalty. The ac- 
tivities and attitudes fostered by these 
primary group associations determine in 
large part the personalities of the mem- 
bers of the group. 

Writing about the same time as Cooley, 
Sumner®® produced a book whose main 
concept, the mores, has become an im- 
portant part of sociology. Using mate- 
rial from primitive and historic peoples, 
Sumner developed the thesis that so long 
as groups remain isolated, they accept 
traditions and customs implicitly. But 
when contacts and conflicts with people 
of diverse ways bring these customs into 


conscious reflection, a philosophy of right 
comes to be attached to the customs and 
they become for the group moral, as well 
as habitual, ways of acting. These cus- 
toms which have thus come to have an 
element of rightness in them for the 
group, Sumner called mores. The mores 
are all powerful in determining human 
conduct. The acceptance of propulsive 
customs as determiners of conduct de- 
stroys any notion of absolute rules of 
good and bad, but at the same time opens 
the way (undeveloped, however, by Sum- 
ner) for a rational ethical code of right 
and wrong, through the establishment of 
ideals and customs best fitted to adjust 
men to their social environment. 

Dewey’? emphasizes the priority of 
customs and institutions to the individual 
and their influence over him. A baby is 
born into a family which has certain cus- 
toms and which is part of larger social 
groups with other customs, and the habits 
which the child develops depend upon 
the customs of those with whom he has 
contacts. 

Nevertheless, in the emphasis on the 
influence of group customs and institu- 
tions over the type of personality formed 
in the individual, interest in the funda- 
mental needs and demands of human na- 
ture has not been lacking. While the for- 
mulations of interests or dispositions by 
sociologists may seem a substitute for the 
instincts of the psychologists, their im- 
plication is different. The instinct was 
an inherited type of reaction which tended 
to appear in the same form almost auto- 
matically when a certain stimulus was 
applied. The interests, desires and dis- 
positions of the sociologists are in the 
nature of impulses, compulsive in their 
drive and insistence for satisfaction, but 
capable of numerous definitions and satis- 
factions, depending upon the definitions 
given to them by the customs and in- 
stitutions of the group. Sociologists had 
begun to make lists of interests while the 
instinct theory was still in vogue among 
psychologists. Small*? in 1905 had made 
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one list; Sumner*® in 1907 proposed an- 
other. Thomas** subsumed human needs 
under four desires or “wishes”: security, 
response, recognition, new experience. 
Williams® speaks of definite dispositions 
which culminate in conduct and become 
embodied in habits and customs which 
satisfy them. Dunlap lists nine desires 
which he regards as fundamental. Using 
the term “prepotent reflexes,” Allport’ 
sets forth six types: starting and with- 
drawing, rejecting, struggling, hunger re- 
actions, sensitive zone reactions, sex re- 
actions. From the social modification of 
these innate reflexes, Allport believes hu- 
man conduct is built up. The variety of 
these lists of dispositions almost equals 
the variety of instincts which adorned 
standard books on psychology a decade 
ago and makes it necessary to state that 
each list is but the private opinion of 
its author as to the fundamental needs 
of human nature. In one thing only do 
the authors agree—that whatever inter- 
ests or dispositions exist innately, they 
are vague and ill-formed and find their 
concrete expression in action according 
to the customs and demands of the group 
into which children are born. 

Since it is difficult to find the inher- 
ent needs of human nature, certain social 
scientists have taken as the starting point, 
not innate dispositions, but social attitudes 
and behavior, since these may be dis- 
covered as concrete forms of expression. 
Personality is thought of as composed 
of these attitudes and social psychology 
as the study of how they are formed, of 
how satisfactions are found for socially- 
formed interests, of conflicts that arise 
between attitudes in the experience of one 
person, and so on. Thus Williams*® de- 
fines social psychology as the “science of 
the motives of the behavior of mankind 
living in social relations,” and considers a 
motive as any mental state that assists or 
hinders an act. To Thomas** social 
psychology is the science of social atti- 
tudes. 


To sum up the discussion thus far, it 
may be said that the general acceptance 
of sociologists and social psychologists is 
that whatever elemental needs the human 
organism has, they are sufficiently plastic 
and vague to permit of a social definition 
and to fit into any one of many types of 
social organization. The tangible ma- 
terial with which they must work is not 
instincts but attitudes and habits, socially 
acquired. Bernard in his latest book* 
sums up the current point of view thus: 

“The position is taken that environ- 
ment rather than inheritance is responsible 
for the major portion of the adjustment 
traits of the individual, although there is 
no denial that individual differences in in- 
herited capacities exist. The basic con- 
tention is that the social environment has 
now come to be so highly organized and 
powerful that it presents stimuli which 
select these inherited and other acquired 
responses in the individual and gives pre- 
dominance to those characteristics and im- 
pulses within him which are necessary for 
his effective adjustment to any social 
situation. That is, the social environment, 
through the selective operation of the 
stimuli which it presents, selects in the 
individual those responses which are nec- 
essary for his adequate adjustment to its 
own organization.” (*, p. 38.) 

This concept of the plastic human 
being opens the possibilities for control 
of personality development through the 
control of groups into which the child 
enters and of the traditions and ideals 
with which he is confronted. It raises a 
caution, too, that training should not be 
postponed until too late a date, for the 
child from birth is surrounded by social 
influences and may in the first few years 
develop habits of thought and conduct un- 
desirable from the point of view of the 
later needs of the child. Nor can it be 
thought that training is limited to formal 
educational agencies. The child is formed 
by whatever group he is a member of and 
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the more intimately he is a member the 
greater is the influence of the group.* 

2. Mechanisms of Control. To say 
that the child is plastic and may be taught 
does not, of course, say what the means 
of control are or the techniques through 
which the child is brought into conformity 
with the group life, nor the means by 
which already existing habits and atti- 
tudes may be modified and changed. Cer- 
tain of these processes have been studied 
and clarified. 

A mechanism of conduct control which 
seems simple but which has far-reaching 
implications is the conditioned reflex. A 
reflex is a simple biological reaction to an 
applied stimulus. It is unlearned and 
is a natural reaction of the human being. 
The increased flow of saliva when ap- 
petizing food is seen or smelled is an ex- 
ample. The human being has at birth a 
large number of these reflexes which “go 
off” automatically when the adequate 
stimulus is applied. Certain Russian 
physiologists working with dogs discov- 
ered that these reflexes could be “condi- 
tioned,” that is, if a secondary stimulus 
was associated with the natural stimulus, 
after a while the secondary stimulus alone 
would call out the reflex. Psychologists 
experimenting with children have discov- 
ered that children react in the same way. 
Watson**® found that children have an 
instinctive reaction of fear to any loud, 
harsh noise. They do not have a natural 
fear reaction to rabbits, rats, dogs, cats 
or other small furry animals. But if a 
child is given a rabbit to play with at 
the same time that a loud harsh noise is 
produced, he comes in time to associate 
the fear with the rabbit and will not play 
with the rabbit but at the sight or touch 
of it shows the same signs of fear which 
he originally exhibited only with refer- 
ence to the noise. If the rabbit is then 
given to him at the same time that some 





*For a statement of the relative influence of 
home, friends and school on the child’s moral code, 
see Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., “Testing 
the Knowledge of Right and Wrong,” Religious Edu- 
cation, XXI, p. 539. 





other plaything is presented, the child will 
come to fear the other plaything. Thus 
by an endless chain, the fear response be- 
comes associated with many objects in 
the child’s world. Other reactions besides 
fear may be conditioned in the same way. 
While the possibilities of the conditioned 
reflex have not been fully worked out, 
social psychologists have begun to experi- 
ment with it, since the conditioning lies 
in the realm of social experience and 
through control of the child’s environ- 
ment the child may be taught to fear, to 
love, to be angry with whatever objects 
parents or teachers choose. Allport! and 
Bernard‘ both consider the conditioned 
reflex as fundamental to the acquirement 
of complex habits and attitudes. 

Studies have also been made of the 
process of re-conditioning. When an un- 
desirable response has been acquired, how 
may it be changed? Jones?? found the 
following methods ineffective in breaking 
down an undesirable fear response: the 
disuse of the object arousing fear in the 
hope that the child would forget; verbal 
explanations; frequent use of the object 
arousing fear in ‘the hope that the child 
would become accustomed to it; placing 
the child with other children who were 
not afraid of the object. Most effective 
in reconditioning was the association of 
the fear-object with some other object 
toward which the child responded favor- 
ably. The method of handling is very 
delicate since there is always the pos- 
sibility that the conditioning will go the 
other way and the child will attach fear 
to the object favorably responded to. 

Suggestion and imitation as mechan- 
isms for controlling conduct had a decided 
vogue among French social psychologists 
and were popularized in this country by 
Ross.** Over-emphasis led to their re- 
jection and it is only recently that they 
have again found favor with social 
psychologists. Bernard* has made the 
most thorough use of the concepts. He 
regards suggestion and imitation, not as 
mystical processes, but as “the two out- 
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standing forms which the conditioning of 
responses of the individual to stimuli in 
his social environment takes.” By this 
he means that suggestion is effective only 
in so far as the association of attitudes 
or habits upon which it depends has al- 
ready been established through the me- 
chanism of the conditioned reflex or con- 
ditioned response, already described. 
Under certain conditions, however, such 
as the prestige of the suggestor, an “un- 
filled mind” in the subject, or lack of ex- 
perience, suggestions are accepted more 
readily than under other conditions. Imi- 
tation is not an instinctive act, but is the 
response to a stimulus, much as any other 
act is the response to a stimulus, except 
that the response is identical in form 
with the stimulus. Imitation may be al- 
most automatic when the habit which lies 
back of it is well established, or it may 
be conscious as when a child imitates 
some one he admires. The earliest form 
of imitation on the part of the child is of 
models about him—the mother, father, 
playmates, gang members. But as the 
child grows these associates normally lose 
their power to charm and the child con- 
structs ideal models after which he may 
pattern his conduct. People he knows 
but vaguely, and characters of history 
and fiction provide models. With further 
development comes a third type of imita- 
tion, that in which abstract concepts are 
“imitated,” that is, assimilated into the 
personality as ideals and translated into 
overt action. This type, says Bernard, 
is most important in present society, which 
tends to become more and more imper- 
sonal in its relationship and abstract in 
its concepts. 

This classification of Bernard’s and 
the discussion he gives are filled with sug- 
gestions for the religious educator. 


Through the judicious use of models 
which arouse the child’s admiration his 
imitative responses may be guided from 
immediate persons in his social world out 
to the inclusion of generalized ideals 
which he may apply to all types of con- 


duct. In this process lies a means of so- 
cial control and of character development 
which seems almost unlimited in its pos- 
sibilities. The club leader and the teacher 
should be closely scrutinized to discover 
whether they have characteristics which 
the child may safely copy and whether 
they are capable of leading the child on to 
higher models. 

Dewey,’® Thomas,** Williams,** *° and 
Faris** have emphasized the part played 
by conflicts and crises in changing atti- 
tudes and habits of conduct. The well 
organized person has a more or less sys- 
tematized set of attitudes and habits 
which has been built up in response to the 
social situations the person has had to 
meet and which the person has found 
adequate to gain satisfaction for his in- 
terests. But when the situation changes 
in some radical manner, old attitudes and 
habits are no longer sufficient and the 
person must look for new ones. He is 
for a time unable to act and experiences 
conflicting tendencies with attendant emo- 
tions. When the new situation has be- 
come defined for him he is enabled to act 
and to become adjusted. It is through 
such crises that the person learns to think 
reflectively and by projecting possible 
schemes of adjustment in his imagination 
learns to foresee the consequences of his 
acts. It is also through such crises that 
the person’s experiences may be widened 
and his personality developed. He learns 
to see himself in relation to other groups 
and to social customs and codes. The 
process of reflective thought and of 
changed attitudes is connected with such 
critical situations. 

The implications of the above state- 
ment are important in shaping person- 
ality, since crises may be created for chil- 
dren and they may be guided through 
them. The danger lies in projecting a 
child into a crisis to which he cannot ad- 
just and which leaves him with permanent 
injury to his personality. 

“The looking glass self” is Cooley’s*® 
expression for the process by which the 
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child receives a conception of himself. 
A person has a conception of himself only 
as he imagines the attitudes which some- 
one else would have toward him or toward 
an act he may perform. This imagination 
is based of course upon actual experience 
of the past in which someone has ap- 
proved of a certain act or frowned upon 
it. In the matter of appearance, say, I 
may imagine the effect my appearance 
may have on someone whose judgment I 
value, and as a result I experience some 
sort of self feeling, as of pride or of 
mortification. Thus the reactions of 
adults and playmates to a child’s actions 
are important since from these remem- 
bered reactions the child builds up a con- 
ception of himself and ideals of conduct. 
Mead?’ *8 has carried the analysis further 
and says that a person in his imagination 
or in conversations with himself takes a 
double role, his own and that of another, 
and by placing himself in imagination in 
the role of another person may come in 
time to accept as his own the attitudes 
and ideals of the other. 

While the interrelations of these va- 
rious processes by which personality is 
formed have not been worked out, all 
have suggestions for character formation. 
Perhaps the chief point is that personality 
is controlled through the associations and 
experiences the child has. These may be 
chance associations of a harmful or de- 
grading nature. The conditioned reflex 
leading to habit formation, suggestion and 
imitation, the existence of crises, the 
child’s imagination of his réle in the 
group, are operative in bad as in good 
group associations. But by understand- 
ing these mechanisms and then by con- 
trolling the social situations into which 
the child is thrown, some degree of con- 
scious control can be established. As 
time goes on and more is learned both of 
psychological processes and of funda- 
mental human needs, it should become in- 
creasingly easier to develop definite per- 
sonality types. 


3. The World We Live In. Since the 
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group plays such a large part in molding 
the personality it is important to know 
what sociologists have thus far learned 
about groups, and this for two reasons. 
Social customs and institutions are often 
so ponderous and well stabilized that they 
loom up in the life of the individual as 
fixities that cannot be changed. They 
are parts of the social environment to 
which adaptation must be made. Since 
religious education is concerned with giv- 
ing the child an efficient character, it 
should take account of the social condi- 
tions which the child must face. The 
studies of social customs and institutions 
also determine some of the dominant fac- 
tors which play on the individual and 
form him. 

The rural community is simpler in or- 
ganization than the urban and funda- 
mental in that rural life has influenced 
much of city attitudes. Rural sociological 
books are of two types. One type is the 
survey of. a specific rural community. 
While these surveys are still few in num- 
ber they are indicative of a hopeful move- 
ment and should serve as a basis for 
sound theorizing in the future. Typical 
studies have been made by Kolb,?5 Sims,** 
and Thompson and Warber.** 

The more general text books on rural 
sociology constitute the second type. 
These approach rural sociology from the 
point of view of problems, that is, of 
phases of life where there is some mal- 
adjustment between people and the ade- 
quate satisfaction of their interests. 
These problems suggest at once that rural 
social organization is changing. This 
change is a part of the common change of 
social life from a unified, homogeneous 
community life where the control of the 
primary group is paramount, to a type of 
life which frees the individual from the 
group. The question at once arises, What 
types of personality are needed in rural 
life to combat disorganization? The 
books of Galpin,* Gillette,* Taylor, 
Sanderson,** and Sims** are perhaps the 
most adequate. Phelan*™ has a suggestive 
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chapter on mental and moral aspects of 
rural life and in his chapter on the rural 
home also touches on types of personality 
fostered by rural life. 

Lindeman” and Steiner® have written 
books dealing generally with community 
organization and advocating community 
consciousness and carefully organized 
groups and activities. Both emphasize 
the relationship between efficient person- 
ality and social control. 

Unique among books on rural life are 
two by Williams*® ** on rural attitudes 
in New York state. Williams links up 
present attitudes in business, profession 
and politics to the rural attitudes of a pre- 
vious generation and points the way to 
the possibilities of delving into the con- 
ditions and isolating the factors which in- 
fluence the formation of personality in 
rural life. 

The tendency of community control to 
disintegrate in rural life is intensified in 
urban life. The city has occupied the at- 
tention of sociologists at the University 
of Chicago, who have issued two publica- 
tions,”® *° setting forth points of view and 
relationships between various forms of 
city life. The city is portrayed as a patch- 
work of interlocked communities, held to- 
gether by city-wide systems of communi- 
cation and of interests. The city imposes 
upon individuals certain conditions of life 
which differ widely from the traditional 
relations of the old-time rural environ- 
ment. The control of the primary group 
is lessened, personality types tend to form 
along the line of professional or voca- 
tional interests, vice and crime increase in 
proportion to the lessened group control, 
and there is need for new means of social 
control and for new personality types able 
to live independently of the primary 
group. 

Although his study is based on the 
Polish immigrant in his homeland and in 
America, Thomas*® (vol. IV, V) un- 
doubtedly has the most adequate state- 
ment yet made of social organization, dis- 
organization and reconstruction. Social 


customs and the rules of social institu- 
tions rest on the uniformity of attitudes 
among members. If other attitudes due 
to new contacts arise, the rules and cus- 
toms may lose their effectiveness in con- 
trolling the members of the group. This 
condition of the decreasing influence of 
existing social rules upon the behavior of 
members of the group Thomas calls so- 
cial disorganization. It results when the 
homogeneity of a community is broken by 
the introduction of attitudes not har- 
monious to those traditionally held. Men 
who go to the city to work and later re- 
turn to a rural community may bring back 
conflicting standards; people of different 
cultural groups may be thrown together 
by migration. Social disorganization 
leads to such things as crime, the decay 
of the family, of social opinion, of com- 
munal solidarity. Reconstruction comes 
with the building up of new attitudes to 
support new rules of conduct. 

Thomas has influenced other writers 
who are dealing with particular types of 
disorganization. Queen and Mann* in 
their book on social pathology start from 
Thomas’ concept of crisis and failure to 
adjust to a new situation as the basis of 
maladjustment. Sutherland® regards 
crime as largely due to personal malad- 
justment rooted in poorly organized so- 
cial relationships. 

Groves,!* who is thoroughly conversant 
with the latest development in sociology 
and psychology, has a book which outlines 
social problems from the point of view 
of conflicting interests and the factors 
that hinder normal adjustment. 

Many of the surveys of cities, such as 
those of the Russell Sage Foundation?’ ** 
and the Cleveland Survey,” give concrete 
data on specific social problems and dem- 
onstrate the inability of individual mem- 
bers of a group to combat fixed social 
conditions. 

There is, then, a growing literature on 
social organization and disorganization 
and its effect on personality problems. 
The group is half of the whole of which 
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personality is the other half. If the 
group is well integrated with homogen- 
eous and stable customs, its control over 
the individual may be almost complete. 
But the tendency of modern life is away 
from intimate primary groups. The in- 
dividual is beginning, especially in cities, 
to stand out as an entity separate from 
the group. This condition raises ques- 
tions of adequacy of present standards 
of conduct. Are the rigid moral stand- 
ards established in a rural or semi-rural 
environment suited to urban life? Are 
people reared according to these stand- 
ards able to order their own lives happily 
and able to withstand the pull of counter- 
codes which they almost inevitably meet 
in urban life? Some of the recent in- 
vestigations into personal pathology indi- 
cate a negative answer.* 

4. Personality Types. Most of the 
studies on types of personality concern 
abnormal types—people who have failed 
to achieve a normal adjustment to the 
conditions under which they must live. 
Anderson? has made a study of the 
hobo. Zorbaugh* has published a short 
account of the urban type of personality 
evolved in rooming house areas. 

Personal disorganization—the decreas- 
ing ability of the individual to “organize 
his whole life for the efficient, progressive 
and continuous realization of his funda- 
mental interests,”—is the specific subject 
matter of volumes I to III of Thomas’ 
study of the Polish Peasant.** 

The numerous books of recent years 
on juvenile delinquency, while not all by 
social psychologists, contribute to an un- 
derstanding of disorganized personalities. 
Van Waters*® sees the interests of youth 
in perpetual conflict with the interests of 
parents, of the school, of the community. 
Healy,#®1® Healy and Bronner,”? and 
Burt,® by the careful use of case studies 
have attempted to uncover the particular 
factors of health, mentality and social en- 


*An article is in preparation by J. M. Artman on 
the function of the church in establishing primary 
group relationships. 


vironment which tend to produce delin- 
quent behavior, and in a recent study 
Healy and Bronner” have discovered that 
only about fifty per cent of children who 
acquire habits of delinquency are re- 
claimed to normal habits of living. 
Thomas*? has made a study of the de- 
linquent behavior which may result when 
fundamental interests are not adequately 
satisfied by existing institutions and less 
formal groups with which the child has 
contacts. Burgess’ makes the link be- 
tween delinquency and social factors, 
when he calls attention to the fact that 
“personal behavior patterns like egocen- 
trism, instability, and secretiveness take 
form and become fixed in the social inter- 
actions of the family and of the play 
group.” Of particular importance is the 
status of the person in the primary groups 
in which he has membership, which is de- 
pendent upon its own conception of his 
role and upon the attitudes of others to- 
ward him. The control of delinquency 
from the sociological point of view lies at 
least in part in establishing satisfactory 
group relationships. 

While social psychology and sociology 
make little direct contribution to religious 
education, they contain profound implica- 
tions for the control of character devel- 
opment. 

(1) Human nature, while it includes 
certain fundamental urges, is sufficiently 
plastic to be shaped in accordance with 
social pressures which are exerted upon 
it. The content of personality—whether 
the child shall speak English or Chinese, 
shall be a social worker or a head-hunter 
—lies in the customs of the groups with 
which the child has contacts. The means 
of control are psychological processes by 
which the child absorbs the culture of his 
group. These mechanisms of control are 
still imperfectly understood. Some of 
them, however, are understood and await 
an energetic and imaginative religious 
educator to apply them to the specific 
field of character formation. 
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(2) Social organization is changing. 
The old type of homogeneous community 
in which one set of moral standards 
guided all alike is disappearing, and even 
rural communities are assuming some of 
the aspects of city life. The present dis- 
organization of certain areas of city life 
has its counterpart in increased personal 
disorganization, in crime, vice, restless- 
ness and the like. Clearly, rigid standards 
of conduct and types of control suited to 
a small, homogeneous social group are 
not suited to people living in a complex 
environment and daily called upon to 
make decisions regarding moral conduct. 
There is need for a survey of the condi- 
tions of present day life and for a revision 
of the character traits thought of as neces- 
sary for efficient and happy living. The 
standard of conduct made sacred by tradi- 
tion and custom, and supported by age- 
old institutions are not necessarily ade- 
quate to the present demands. Perhaps 
it is still premature to look for a rational 
and scientifically sound system of ethics. 
Yet such a system of ethics is clearly the 
need as indicated by studies of sociolog- 
ists and social psychologists. 
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MILITARY DRILL AT 


Compulsory military drill in Boston 
University has been abolished by Presi- 
dent Marsh. Drill has not been abol- 
ished. It has been changed from com- 
pulsory to optional. In his report to 
the trustees, President Marsh defended 
and gave the reasons for his position 
in these words: 


“First. Because I am an American, 
and believe in America. I am opposed 
to Russianizing, Prussianizing, or Euro- 
peanizing America. Compulsory mili- 
tary drill is foreign to the genius of 
America. 


“Second. Because I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with all good Americans in their 
opposition to war. Some feel that a 
high state of military preparedness is 
the best guarantee against war. I do not 
agree with them. It seems to me that 
an accurate reading of history shows that 
military preparedness creates the will to 
war instead of the will to peace. Just 
because America is rich and powerful 
is all the more reason why she should 
be an example to the rest of the world. 
This does not mean that I would not 
go to war when necessary. I am not a 
‘pacifist’ in the modern meaning of that 
term. If America’s life or ideals should 
be imperiled, I would advocate the con- 
scription of human life for their defense, 
and I would go further than that: I 
would insist upon the conscription of 
wealth and labor as the counterpart of 
the conscription of life. 

“Third. Because I believe in Boston 
University. It was not founded to train 
men to fight. 
mote virtue and piety, and learning in 
the languages and the liberal arts and 
sciences.’ It is set for an education that 
means unfolding of personality, the cul- 
tivation of ideals, the bestowal of vision, 
the clarifying of purpose, the strengthen- 
ing of will, the development of power. 
Is it not an anomaly to require a young 
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man to take two years of military drill 
before he can receive an academic degree 
from Boston University? In sticking to 
its business of education, the university 
serves the nation best. Government by 
force has become a tragic failure. Men 
are tired of physical domination. They 
are in mood to try out the ideal of gov- 
ernment by instruction. Longfellow has 
expressed it well: 


‘Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or 
forts.’ 


“Fourth. I am opposed to compulsory 
military drill because I try to be a Chris- 
tian. I do not say that those who differ 
from me are not trying to be Christians. 
But I must make my actions square with 
my own best convictions. If I under- 
stand the spirit of Christianity, it is op- 
posed to war, and the best interpreters 
of Christianity are opposed to a high 
state of military preparedness because, 
in the past, instead of guaranteeing peace 
it has only guaranteed war. The in- 
spiration of our opposition to compul- 
sory military drill does not come from 
the Russia of today—that it does is a 
charge too silly to be noticed. Our in- 
spiration comes from the Palestine of 
long ago. 

“I am not ignorant of the claims made 
for military drill. So far as I can gather, 
the arguments in its favor are three-fold: 

“First. ‘It prepares the nation for de- 
fense.’ That is what the militaristic na- 
tions of Europe claimed for their ac- 
tivities prior to 1914. The verdict of 
history is that they were preparing for 
war, and they got it. A much better de- 
fense would be for the youth of the 
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world to take a course in international 
relations, which would be definitely di- 
rected to the study of the causes of war, 
the best ways of avoiding conflict when 
disputes arise, and the cultivation of un- 
derstanding, friendship and good will, as 
means of establishing permanent peace. 

“Second. ‘It helps to maintain disci- 
pline among the students.’ My own feel- 
ing is that the serious-minded young men 
who come to Boston University do not 
need to be controlled by military meth- 
ods. We do not need to call in the War 
Department of the United States Govern- 
ment to assist us in maintaining dis- 
cipline. 

“Third. ‘It aids in character devel- 
opment in that it teaches the boys submis- 
sion to authority, and at the same time it 
is one of the best forms of physical ex- 
ercise.’ These are the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of military drill, but even 
to this, common consent is not given; for 
while producing pretty results for pur- 
poses of exhibition, it tends to force the 
individual student out of his natural 
rhythm and characteristic motion. It 
may do violence to the individual instinct 
and mechanism of every member of the 
unit. Military drill is not the best exer- 
cise either for character or body if we 
value the individual above the system, if 
we are more concerned in making men 
than in making machines, if we esteem 
efficient spontaneity and originality more 
than stolidity and obedience. Further- 
more, physical exercise, to qualify as ‘the 
best,’ should be civilizing in its tendency, 
helping to obliterate all that is savage and 
ferocious in our animal nature. Instead 


of hindering human evolution by keeping 
alive blind animal propensities—brutality, 
cruelty, vindictiveness—it should aid hu- 
man progress by cooperating with mental 
and moral training in imposing restraint 
and fineness upon primitive impulse, in 
educating instincts and directing them to- 
ward noble intelligent issues. 

“However, the fact that we have al- 
lowed the course to remain as an optional 
one, and that it is paired with scientific 
physical training, shows that I am not 
rabid on the subject. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have all of our students take mili- 
tary drill if they choose to do so. My 
opposition is to the compulsory feature 
of it. 

“T wish to record my appreciation of 
the attitude that has been shown by all 
concerned, especially by Dean Lord of 
the College of Administration, and by the 
army officers in charge of this unit. I 
have nothing but praise for the way they 
have assisted in changing the course from 
compulsory to optional. As a matter of 
fact, about 80 per cent. of the men in 
the freshman class this year have elected 
the course in military science and tactics. 
The army officer in command told me the 
other day that he noted a vast improve- 
ment in the morale of the unit. He and 
you and I will all agree that it is better 
to have 80 per cent. of the men enrolled 
with 100 per cent. of cooperation and 
good will, than to have 100 per cent. of 
the men with only 80 per cent. of cooper- 
ation and good will. Any impartial judge 
will find that the whole situation is vastly 
improved by the abolition of the compul- 
sory feature.” 











STUDENT CHURCH-GROUPING IN HIGHER IN- 
STITUTIONS WITH RELATION TO 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EDWARD STERLING BOYER* 


Historical 


NE interesting feature of an ex- 

tensive study of religious educa- 
tion in higher institutions is the church 
relationship of students in attendance. 
The early history of colleges in America 
indicates that denominationally founded 
colleges, and they are mostly such, had 
for their chief purpose the religious in- 
struction of the youth of their own 
household of faith. A Congregational 
college was builded primarily for the in- 
struction of Congregational youth. The 
same was true for Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, and other denominational col- 
leges in relation to their particular con- 
stituencies. 

It is not difficult to understand some 
of the forces playing into the college 
situation which made such a condition 
normal. With the right of private inter- 
pretation of the Bible, the establishment 
of separate creedal forms by each de- 
nominational group, the insistence on 
special phases of dogma as being neces- 
sary to salvation, there developed sepa- 
rate and distinct approaches to the ulti- 
mate goals of religion. The “ways of 
salvation” were marked out with more 
definite specifications then than now. And 
further, the toil and sacrifice incident to 
the foundation of these denominational 
colleges gathered much meaning in terms 
of hopes and loyalties for the institu- 
tion. It became at once the educational 
fountain head for the lay and ministerial 
leadership within the church group. 

Close denominational adherence seems 
to have characterized student attendance 
of colonial colleges. The Revolutionary 
War marked an epoch in the relationship 


“Dr. Boyer is Professor of Religious Education and 
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of church and state in higher education. 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
other early fathers were convinced that 
a state church was undesirable for the 
new republic. Taking advantage of the 
struggle for political liberty they insisted 
that education should also be free from 
the trammels of ecclesiastical despotism. 
Straightway they began the establishment 
of the state university of Virginia. 

The development of state schools made 
possible a new alignment in the church- 
grouping of students. Also, it is to be 
remembered, the main clash of religious 
interests occurred between the “dissent- 
ers” and the “Anglicans.” The religious 
reaction to the establishment of the first 
state universities was the founding of 
numerous denominational colleges. Their 
basic purpose, as evidenced by the church 
groupings, was to offset the apparent 
tendency to irreligion shown, as they 
thought, by the organization of state 
universities. 

The Present Situation 

In contrast with this early tendency 
of each denominational college to con- 
tribute specifically to the life of young 
men and women in their own church 
group, a study of the church relationship 
of students in present day higher insti- 
tutions is interesting. 

One phase in a recent study of re- 
ligious education in higher institutions* 
was an investigation of the church re- 
lationship of students in attendance at 
colleges and universities. Sixteen typical 
Methodist colleges were studied with re- 
lation to student church-relationship. It 
was discovered that fifty-eight per cent 

*A doctoral dissertation by the present writer, The 
Development of Religious Education in Higher In- 
stitutions with Special Reference to Schools of Re- 


ligion at State Universities and Colleges. Northwestern 
University, 1926, 
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of the students from various denomina- 
tions in these colleges were Methodist 
(North), ten per cent Presbyterian 
(U. S. A. North), four per cent Baptist 
(North), three per cent Roman Catholic, 
three per cent Disciples of Christ, three 
per cent Congregational, three per cent 
Protestant Episcopal, two per cent Luth- 
eran, one per cent Christian Science, one 
per cent Jewish, one per cent Methodist 
Episcopal (South), one per cent Baptist 
(South). Thirteen other denominations 
represented had less than eight per cent 
representation. Of the total number of 
students having church relationships in 
these sixteen church colleges only a 
little over one-half were members of 
churches in that denomination. More 
than twenty-six different denominations 
were represented in the total list. 

While students do indicate denomina- 
tional preference, they are not averse to 
receiving training in institutions fostered 
by church bodies other than those to 
which they claim allegiance. Denomina- 
tional loyalty is becoming much less 
meaningful to students and their parents. 
The common elements of religion repre- 
sented in college life seem a sufficient 
guarantee for a proper religious atmo- 
sphere. There is, however, a certain re- 
ligious indifference on the part of stu- 
dents and parents who may have no 
particular regard for the religious nature 
of education but seek only knowledge of 
a kind, disregarding any religious fea- 
tures. 

In twenty-two colleges of various de- 
nominations, eighty-two per cent of the 
students are church members. In one 
college ninety-five per cent were church 
members. If church membership of stu- 
dents has the significance which seems 
fair to attach to it, then interest in courses 
setting forth the nature and function of 
religion as related to life experiences 
would seem natural and logical. 

For the college year 1923-1924, in 
which this data were gathered, thirty- 
seven per cent of the students of the 


twenty-two typical church colleges, took 
courses in Bible, religion and religious 
education (technical). Such a percentage 
seems small when one considers the pur- 
pose for which all such church colleges 
were founded. 

The percentage of student church 
members enrolled in twelve typical state 
universities and colleges was sixty-six 
and six-tenths per cent (median). In 
one state university eighty-one per cent 
of the students were church members. 
Schools of religion recently established 
adjacent to such educational institutions 
find it much to their advantage that two- 
thirds of the students in the state schools 
are members of various church groups. 
Especially is this fact significant when 
related to the other fact that the median 
state school has about three times as 
many students enrolled as in the median 
church college. This makes it evident 
that the average state university or col- 
lege has many more student church mem- 
bers than the average church college. In 
fact, in one mid-west state there are more 
student church members of one leading 
denomination in state schools than in the 
several colleges of that denomination in 
the state. This condition must remain a 
most significant factor in considering any 
adequate program of religious education 
for higher institutions. 

While schools of religion at state uni- 
versities and colleges are organically in 
the stage of infancy the very fact that 
they exist and give courses is important. 
A comparison of the number and dis- 
tribution of course registrations between 
nine such schools of religion and nine 
church colleges shows that the median 
school of religion has three-fourths the 
number found in the median church col- 
lege. This is true even with the serious 
limitations placed upon the proper func- 
tioning of the school of religion. 

Conclusions 

Certain observations should be made 
from the facts already mentioned. 

First, students do not, and are not ex- 
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pected to, attend only the college of their 
denomination. The fact that this is true 
does not justify any claim that they are 
disloyal to their church group. Young 
men and women may be directed to a 
certain college by factors such as: prox- 
imity to home, kind of instruction, pos- 
sibilities for specialized study, familiar- 
ity with the institution through old stu- 
dents, through literature from the in- 
stitution, and through personal represent- 
atives. Parents send their sons and 
daughters to a college not because it is 
one of their denomination, but becatse 
it seems to offer the best advantages in 
all respects. 

It cannot be denied that certain de- 
nominational loyalties function in this 
connection. The fifty-eight per cent of 
Methodist students in sixteen Methodist 
colleges shows that. But with the as- 
sumption among many of a lessened need 
for trained ministerial leadership, and 
with the slackened emphasis upon def- 
inite religious instruction in the college, 
such loyalties lose much of their force 
in guiding students to a particular col- 
lege. 

Second, denominational colleges do not 
now expect to educate only their own 
church group. The apparent aim is to 
build up strong attractive courses in gen- 
eral education. Few colleges in reality 
place the emphasis in the field of religion. 
Nor is it supposed that their new or en- 
larged features are for the purpose of 
attracting young men and women of only 
one church group. 

Third, state higher education is a fac- 
tor in breaking down denominational 
lines and establishing freedom with re- 
spect to student attendance. State uni- 
versities and colleges open their doors 
to students without regard to church con- 
nections. Indeed, the religious character 
of a student is of no special concern to 
the authorities in state schools. Yet with 


at least two-thirds of their students 
members of church groups, it is apparent 
that the strong appeal of such institu- 


tions often prevails over the denomina- 
tional loyalties. Nor is this true only 
in families where young people have but 
a nominal church connection. Many stu- 
dent church members in state universities 
and colleges come from homes of minis- 
ters and lay church leaders. 

Fourth, schools of religion at state 
universities and colleges supply a felt 
need for the religious education of stu- 
dents. While state schools are unable 
to teach religion, they can supply many 
conditions for the successful operation 
of a school of religion adjacent to their 
campus. The definite trend already mani- 
fest in these young institutions is toward 
a broad interdenominational character. 
The latest efforts in the field indicate a 
closer alignment of all church forces in 
the state in adopting principles and shap- 
ing policies sufficiently broad and educa- 
tionally standardized that students of all 
church groups may receive adequate 
training in the field of religion. 

Fifth, in order to fulfil the need, a 
program of religious education for higher 
institutions should offer strong courses 
setting forth adequately the nature and 
function of religion. The highest type 
of religion has a close connection with 
social ideals. While religion may not gen- 
erate progress, it sanctions all progress. 
The best religious intelligence allies itself 
with the highest social intelligence for 
the good of society. The church, as an 
institution for religion, is also a conserv- 
ator and propagator of all ideal values. 

The dissatisfaction and misgivings 
which church groups have manifested 
has not been toward that which has been 
done by universities and colleges. Rather, 
it has been toward the lack of inclusive- 
ness of their real aims in the religious 
education of students. And further, 
such dissatisfaction has manifested itself 
against the assumption, popularly recog- 
nized in some quarters, that all universi- 
ties and colleges offer opportunity for 
study of all phases of truth in every 
field of learning when, in reality, the 
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field of religion is omitted. 

The church is charged with responsi- 
bility for promoting religious instruction 
of youth. It would appear that church 
groups are becoming less interested in 
promoting denominational or differenti- 
ated elements of religion. They are more 
interested in building the common ele- 
ments into the life of society through 
the religious education of all young peo- 
ple. 


Denominational loyalties seem to give 
way in part to the stricter necessities of 
a functioning religion. Hence, present 
student grouping, so far as church in- 
fluence is concerned, is being subjected to 
newer and broader forces than was true 
even a generation ago. Also, the pro- 
gram of religious education for students 
of all church groups is shifting, and 
must shift, to a scientific and more truly 
functional basis. 





NEWS 


The October issue, 1926, on Teaching 
Religion by Projects, has been exhausted. 
A number of people are anxious to ob- 
tain copies. If anyone does not care 
especially to keep his copy, we should 
be very glad to receive it. 


Rev. Herbert W. Blashfield became 
on January Ist Secretary of the Chicago 
Council of Religious Education, a de- 
partment of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. For four years Mr. Blashfield has 
been Director of vacation and week day 
religious education and of leadership 
training for the New Jersey Council of 
Religious Education. Before that he was, 
for nine years, director of religious edu- 
cation in local churches. Mr. Blashfield 
is to receive his Doctor's degree from 
New York University this winter. 


The Century Company is responsible 
for the following harmonious and inter- 
esting note: “Are we approaching the 
time when a soulful tenor or baritone 
instead of a conquering quarterback will 
be the college idol? It is within the 
realm of possibilities. We knew there 
was great interest in church music and 
that the Hymnal for American Youth 
is in its twenty-eighth edition, but it was 
a shock to hear that at St. Olaf’s College 
in Minnesota it is a greater honor to 
‘make’ the choir than the team.” 


ITEMS 


The Crozer School of Religion has 
initiated an interesting experiment. The 
Seminary is to provide the equipment 
and teaching force for a week day school 
of religion. The children will have free 
use of the beautiful chapel and splendid 
school room equipment of the Seminary; 
they will be furnished with individual 
text books and have practice in the best 
religious training that experience can af- 
ford. The work is strictly non-sectarian, 
but is a very serious training of the 
children in worship, the Bible, and the 
Christian religion. It is open to children 
in grades five to eight. Professor Stew- 
art G. Cole is in charge of the experi- 
ment. 


Professor Jerome Davis of the Divin- 
ity School, Yale University, has received 
a sum of money to aid in the distribution 
of Business and the Church, which has 
just been published by the Century Com- 
pany. This book contains contributions 
from leaders of business, leaders of la- 
bor, and of the church, presenting differ- 
ent points of view of possible and de- 
sirable relations between business and 
the church. The book affords a splen- 
did basis for a discussion course for 
men’s classes. 


The attempt of legislative bodies and 
propagandists to control the teaching of 
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history in the public schools and to insert 
religious, racial, or “patriotic” prejudices 
into text books, is related in Public Opin- 
ion and the Teaching of History, by Bes- 
sie L. Pierce, associate professor of his- 
tory of the University of Iowa, just pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


The National Child Labor Committee, 
which is seeking to advance federal leg- 
islation prohibiting child labor, requests 
us to announce the observance of Child 
Labor Day on the last three days of 
January ; Saturday, the twenty-ninth, for 
synagogues; Sunday, the thirtieth, for 


churches; Monday, the thirty-first, for 
schools. Posters, leaflets, and other ma- 
terial may be secured free from the com- 
mittee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


A new magazine for parents is worthy 
of note. It is called Children, The Mag- 
azine for Parents. It contains, in the 
form of popular articles, a vast amount 
of valuable material showing parents how 
to care for their childrens’ health, morals, 
education, and how to live with their 
children in the best way. The rate is 
$2.50 a year and the address is 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE* 


I 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD AND 
THE PRESENT-DAY PARENT. 


There are 13,000,000 children less than 
six years old in the United States. One- 
third of all the deaths of the nation occur 
below this age. Most common physical 
defects of school children and most cases 
of mental deficiency date back to birth or 
early childhood. The developmental op- 
portunities of the pre-school child hinge 
on their parents. Therefore, any improve- 
ment in conditions implies parental educa- 
tion and even pre-parental education. In 
high school and college courses home 
economics, child development, and child 
care should be taught, very frankly, as 
preparation for later parenthood. Through 
kindergarten and nursery schools, parents 
should be trained. Through health cen- 
ters, clinics, and infant consultation cen- 
ters, developmental examinations of small 
children should be extended to discover 
and eliminate unfortunate tendencies. 
Through such means the pre-school child 
may avoid many difficulties which now 
rest upon him. 

Arnold Gesell, Chicago Schools Journal, 
May, 1926, pages 332-334. 


THE PARENT’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR MORAL EDUCATION. 


The home trains in individual character 
development ; the school in group morality. 
The tendency to place complete responsi- 
bility on the school comes from the fact 
that teachers have made great progress 
in psychology, pedagogy, and the admin- 





*Unless otherwise indicated, abstracts of arti- 
cles are prepared by the Editor. 


istration of educational procedure, while 
parents usually are untrained—“just par- 
ents.” The parent lives close up to the 
child in the midst of many duties—of the 
clothing, washing, feeding the child, while 
the teacher has only one function, free 
from distractions, of training the mind. 
Discipline is much easier, therefore, in the 
school than in the home, yet character is 
formed of patience, faithfulness in con- 
stant living, helpfulness in the midst of 
distractions, and it is in these fields that 
the home offers a wealth of opportunity to 
the wise parent. After six years in such a 
home, the child should go to school with 
his character formed, ready for supple- 
mental development. 

Margaretta W. Reeve, School and So- 
ciety, August 7, 1926, pages 158-161. 


II 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


A historical study of the background of 
the Mount Vernon and the White Plains 
cases in New York shows that in the first 
of these the court ruled against the school 
board’s releasing children on school time 
to receive religious instruction in the 
churches, and in the second case, the court 
ruled in favor of such permission. An 
examination of the history of New York 
and New England reveals that permission 
for such release is in accord with the 
American heritage because, first, this does 
not obstruct the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all, nor does it involve the state 
in the teaching of religion. 

John S. Brubacker, School and Society, 
November 20, 1926, pages 621-25. 
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RELI GION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The Decleration of Independence ap- 
pealed “to the supreme judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intents” and, “with 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence,” the “signers mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” Thus, from the be- 
ginning, the United States government was 
based upon a religious motive. 

Education is living, so is religion. Both 
are essential. Public schools must edu- 
cate the whole child, a physical, mental, 
political, religious entity. And the schools 
do teach religion: “We teach it in arith- 
metic by accuracy; we teach it in history 
by humanity; we teach it in the play- 
ground by fair play . ” This teaching 
of religion is a by- product, but so are 
personality, character, happiness by-prod- 
ucts of the educational process. Most 
teachers are religious. Inevitably they 
teach religion, without sectarianism, in all 
they do. School men see that divided edu- 
cation is destructive and bewail seculari- 
zation. 

Constitutional and legislative provisions 
do not provide against the teaching of re- 
ligious values. Their opposition is to sec- 
tarian instruction. 

Religious education is the first responsi- 
bility of churches. No agency, however, 
is adequately teaching religion. Since the 
religion of the schools must be inarticu- 
late, the churches must make this articu- 
late and harness it to the tasks of life. 
School and church, therefore, must work 
together, though in cooperation always 
with the home. 

The week day school of religion gives 
greater promise than any other agency 
for the solution of the problem. 

R. L. Kelly, Christian Education, No- 
vember, 1926, pages 73-85. 


THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. 

Although churches have made progress 
in religious education, they are unable to 
meet the present crisis. More than one- 
third of the children receive no religious 
training, and Sunday schools are doing lit- 
tle with the remainder. The public school 
possesses facilities for religiously educat- 
ing children: school men think in terms of 
the child, and are interested in the devel- 
opment of his moral side as well as of his 
intellect. Further, public schools already 
teach many religious, moral, character val- 
ues. Religion, if taught by the school, 
might well become an integral part of 
child life. 

There are, however, three difficulties in 
the way of such a program. First, it is 
not desirable that religion should fall un- 
der state direction. Second, the school is 


interested in maintaining the status quo, 
which would be unfortunate for religion. 
Third, the taxpayer must be considered in 
expenditure of public funds. 

What, then, is best? Parochial schools 
have been tried, and in some measure 
have been successful, but could not become 
universally so. Vacation schools are use- 
ful in part. The wisest plan would de- 
velop cooperation between school and 
church, and organize a week-day plan on 
the basis of inter-church cooperation, 
wherein the school would teach some re- 
ligious values, while the churches would 
be responsible for the definite teaching of 
religion itself. 

Frank O. Erb, The Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary Bulletin, October, 1926, 
pages 190-208. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Education is necessary for the existence 
of democracy, but exclusively secular edu- 
cation is dangerous. The state has the 
right and the duty to educate. Since it 
cannot teach religion, however, there is a 
distinct field for religious schools. The 
ideal of the Catholic church is to place 
every Catholic child in a Catholic school. 
Such schools must be equal, in every way, 
to public schools. The program must be 
in line with the philosophy of the church 
and with the facts of modern life. There 
should be no competition between the two 
types of school, but cooperation and mu- 
tual respect. 

James H. Ryan, Christian Education, 
March, 1926, page 221-27. 


Ill 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


The scientific study of religious educa- 
tion began twenty-five years ago, although 
there was previously a strong popular 
interest in Bible study and in child study. 
In 1903 the R. E. A. was organized. Uni- 
form lessons and popular but not scientific 
analysis were then the rule. The psychol- 
ogy of religion and analysis of the social 
processes of education were beginning to 
develop. Problems of organizing and cor- 
relating religious educational agencies in 
the churches and problems of relating the 
church school to public schools did not re- 
ceive serious study until the middle of the 
period. The week-day church school 
movement began only in 1914 in Gary. 
At the present time interest is centered in 
objectives and a suitable curriculum, but 
especially in discovering what is an ade- 
quate religious experience and how chil- 
dren may be educated into it. The new 
testing movement is promising. Religious 
education is becoming a science with its 
own corps of trained workers and inves- 
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tigators who will probably progress fur- 
ther i = the next quarter century than dur- 


7 the past. 
G. Soares, The Journal of Religion, 
January, 1926, pages I-16. 


A CENTURY OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION AND AFTER. 


American theological seminaries were a 
response to certain definite ideals. Organ- 
ized at first to teach only Bible and 
systematic theology, they have increasingly 
adopted a variety of other professional 
and vocational courses—sociology, church 
history, religious education, church music, 
advertising. . . . This growth, how- 
ever, has been largely one of accretion, 
not of coordination nor of adaptation. 
The need now is to revamp the whole 
curriculum to make it a unity, applicable 
to the needs of the present, not to history. 
This is not easy. A help towards solution 
might be the creation of an international 
institute of religion to bring together 
scholars from all over the world to ex- 
change views and study together towards 
solutions, a spread of research in the 
churches to find what is needed, and a 
renewal of the positive message in sem- 
inaries in order that religion may become 
vital again. 

William Adams Brown, The Journal of 
Religion, July, 1926, pages 363-83. 


IV 


COMPULSORY CHAPEL IN OUR 

COLLEGES. 

Students go to college for a total ex- 
perience. They do not complain that other 
courses are compulsory: why should they 
complain about chapel? While the service 
should not include highly controversial 
elements, perhaps not even a_ spoken 
prayer, it should be attended by all stu- 
dents. Nine-tenths of them will feel no 
compulsion. The other one-tenth should 
make no complaint simply because they are 
gentlemen. The real problem is not that 
of compulsion, but the nature of the serv- 
ice students are required to attend. 

Burgess Johnson, School and Society, 
February 27, 1926, pages 274-75. 


THE SOCIAL APPROACH TO RELI- 
GION AS A METHOD OF COL- 
LEGE TEACHING. 


University students as a term assign- 
ment undertook the sociological analysis 
of their own religious problems. Three 
steps were involved, first, tracing back the 
historical data of a given religious phe- 
nomenon, second, analyzing these data into 
factors of social causation, and, third, the 
formulation of tentative principles for 
treating the problem. As a result of the 
course, certain attitudes toward religion 
were developed: students came to regard 


religion as a great human complex, de- 
manding adequate analysis and treatment; 
they came to regard religion as an integral 
part of the social process. The course re- 
sulted in a greater open-mindedness 
towards religion, and a much deeper inter- 
est in the subject, without producing in 
the class a single “intolerant radical.” 

E. E. Aubrey, The Journal of Religion, 
January, 1926, pages 78-88. 


RELIGION IN A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


Denominational colleges are trying to 
teach religion. State and private institu- 
tions frequently do not even try, except 
through extra curricular activities. Courses 
now offered treat the Bible either historic- 
ally or as literature, rather than from the 
religious angle. Since teaching does not 
consist in cramming the student’s mind 
with information, but in making him want 
to read deeply, think clearly, and see the 
bearing of his subject in the realm of vital 
ideas—in this sense religion is properly a 
subject for college study. It must not be 
taught as propaganda, but as_ reason. 
Young people are profoundly interested in 
religion but not in the dogma of fifty years 
ago. If religion is taught as a fresh, vital 
thing, it will have an appeal. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, Christian Educa- 
tion, March, 1926, 211-221. 


PERSONALITY THROUGH RELIG- 
ION AND EDUCATION. 


At the University of Iowa an attempt 
is being made to meet the extra curricu- 
lar needs of students, with the expectation 
of developing personality and character. 
A social center for students, emphasis 
upon religious agencies, and the develop- 
ment of a School of Religion all contribute 
to this end. The purpose of this School 
is to provide as rich advantages in the 
field of religion as in other fields. The 
School will be financed in part by the 
University, and in part by a governing 
board, to be appointed jointly by the Uni- 
versity and the churches. Distinctively 
religious courses will be offered within 
the School by its own faculty, and other 
departments will offer such courses as the 
psychology of religion, religious education, 
etc. It is felt that this School will enable 
the University to provide a well rounded 
educational program for students. 

President W. A. Jessup, Christian Edu- 
cation, March, 1926, pages 201-II. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE THEO- 

LOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The churches are in the midst of diffi- 
culties. Morality is finding new bases in 
a new freedom. Increased knowledge “ 
made historical theology ee 
this situation the churches look to the oa. 
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tor for guidance and the pastor has little 
to offer. The seminary has given him 
theoretical rather than practical training. 
As a result, ministers feel uneasy in pas- 
torates and tend to enter other work. 

In this whole situation lies a profound 
challenge to seminaries. They must keep 
in mind the practical social needs of the 
time and prepare ministers to meet them; 
must be more outspoken in teaching the 
results of scientific investigation into reli- 
gion. Seminaries must move in the van 
of progress, not lag behind, if they would, 
through their graduates, influence contem- 
porary religious thought. 

John Edwards Le Bosquet, The Journal 
of Religion, November, 1926, pages 586-96. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING THE 
BIBLE TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


College instructors have reflected gradu- 
ate school interests in teaching the Bible. 
Content and authorship, geographical, 
textual and critical problems have been 


fundamental items. Research scholarship 
has now become more interested in the 
early Christian movement itself, which 
roduced, among other things, the Bible. 

e may expect college teachers to place 
more emphasis now upon these phases. 

S. J. Case, The Journal of Religion, 
March, 1926, pages 154-162. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 

TEACHING? 

Among the difficulties are, first, the in- 
adequate salaries paid, second, the fact 
that book knowledge is placed above ex- 
perience when employing teachers, third, 
the fact that social and personal activities 
take up much time, and, fourth, the almost 
exclusive academic character of the in- 
struction the teacher is expected to give. 
Education ought to mean organized life 
activities, and the teacher’s work should 
be the directing of interest-inspiring, self- 
imposed activity of the students. 

L. W. Spaulding, Schoo! and Society, 
May 22, 1926, pages 653-54. 





BOOK REVIEWS* 


Burt, Cyriz, The Young Delinquent. 
(Appleton, 1925, 619 pages, $5.00.) 
That juvenile delinquency is but an out- 

standing sample of naughtiness and is, 

moreover, a symptom of underlying mal- 
adjustments is the point of view of the 
author, who is Professor of Education in 
the University of London and Psychologist 
in the Education Department of the Lon- 
don County Council. The book, written 
primarily for teachers and social workers, 
is based on a comparative anaylsis of 200 
delinquent and 400 non-delinquent chil- 
dren. . Without stating categorically the 
methods of -investigation and treatment 
used, Professor Burt indicates the types 
of information to be sought, the mode 
of approach of the investigator to the 
child, and kinds of treatment. Hereditary 
conditions, environmental conditions, the 
physical condition of the child, mental 
capacity, both subnormal and supernormal, 
temperamental and emotional traits, senti- 
ments, complexes and neuroses are all dis- 
cussed with reference to their relation to 
delinquency, with supporting statistical 
data and telling stories of specific cases. 
The attempt made by Professor Burt to 
evaluate the various influences and the 
emphasis on remedial treatment are sug- 
gestive for those interested in developing 
in children character traits which will pre- 
vent delinquency. The book has one dis- 
appointing feature to anyone cognizant of 
the trend of American social psychology 
away from the instinct theory as a valid 
explanation of conduct; for Professor Burt 
sets up a system of instincts which he uses 
as explanatory of certain of his cases. On 
the whole, however, the book demonstrates 


*Unless otherwise indicated, book reviews and 
notes are prepared by the Editor. 





the dependence of the child’s conduct on the 
forces, social and physical, which play upon 
him and the methods by which desirable 
traits may be developed even in radically 
delinquent children. Ruth Shonle. 


Down, Jerome, The Negro in American 
Life. (Century, 1926, 611 pages, $5.00.) 
This book is the outcome of Professor 

Dowd’s conviction that “the first step in 

the direction of good will and codperation 

among the races of the world is that they 
come to know each other,” and that, “in 
the study of race relations the American 
people should begin with the American 

Negro.” 

Professor Dowd, who has previously 
studied the Negro in Africa, presents here 
a study of the social, economic and civic 
position of the Negro in America. In ad- 
dition to personal observations and study, 
the book is a compilation of material from 
studies of many varieties, covering many 
phases of life. In nine sections, material 
is presented on historical background, the 
Negro in the north and in the south, the 
Negro in the World War, Negro migra- 
tion, the Negro in literature and art, pro- 
posed solutions of the Negro problem, and 
the future of the Negro, with a final sec- 
tion called “Paths of Hope,” in which an 
outline of codperation is given and some 
indication of possible types of adjust- 


ment. 

While the book adheres to facts, the au- 
thor’s point of view is evident. He does 
not believe races are endowed with the 
same capacities, but neither does he be- 
lieve the real crux of racial friction lies 
in differences of capacities. Rather, it 
lies in the feeling of strangeness which 
groups of different physique and culture 
feel for each other. He likewise thinks 
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intermarriage unwise and looks for a so- 
lution of racial friction in part in better 
education for the Negro, in development 
of Negroes into specific trades and pro- 
fessions in which they are permitted to 
funtion, in the devotion of trained Negroes 
to service among their own group, and in 
an effort on the part of Negro leaders 
to avoid stirring up antagonism. 

The book is weak in that it attempts to 
cover too many aspects of life. It hits the 
high spots rather than probes the depths. 
“Training Camps and Race Troubles” is 
covered in four pages, “The Negro as a 
Convict” in six pages, “The Negro as a 
Citizen” in three, and so qi. On the 
other hand, certain topics receive over- 
emphasis. There is, for instance, a chap- 
ter of eight pages on Mark Twain’s delin- 
eation of the Negro. The whole subject 
of the Negro in literature and art 
receives eighty-eight pages, while Negro 
migration is given but eighteen pages. 
This unevenness of treatment is perhaps 
to be expected in a book which is de- 
pendent in large part on studies of special 
conditions and places, and which attempts 
to survey the whole life of a race. On 
the whole, a fair and objective presenta- 
tion is made of what we now know about 
the conditions of Negro life and some of 
the causes for the present relationships of 
whites and Negroes. R.S. 


Douctass, H. Paut, 1000 City Churches. 

(Doran, 1926, 380 pages, $4.00) 

This book, by the author of “The St. 
Louis Church Survey” and “The Spring- 
field Church Survey” is another illustra- 
tion of the technique developed by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
to transform statistical data into vital in- 
formation, significant relationships, and 
probable trends. In each of his former 
studies of city churches, Mr. Douglass has 
made an intensive study of one city; in 
the present volume the tendencies of 1044 
urban churches are given. 

The study shows five types of city 
churches: those unadapted to city life; 
those slightly adapted—the “norm”; the 
internally adapted which have activities 
for all age and both sex groups; the 
socially adapted, a strictly urban phenom- 
enon in which the church has adapted 
itself to changing social conditions by 
adding to the usual church program social 
service activities; and widely variant types. 
The classification indicates a trend from 
the one-man rural church, which becomes 
the unadapted or slightly adapted church 
in city life, toward the socially adapted 
church with a large staff and varied ac- 
tivities. 

The book gives for each type of church 
specific data on many details regarding 
organization and environment, including 


such things as length of pastor’s experi- 


ence, salaries, seating capacities of 
churches, distribution of types according 
to size of cities, distance members live 
from the church, relation of environment 
to type of church, and descriptions of 
typical programs. Charts, graphs and an 
appendix present the basic data. 

As in other studies by the Institute, full 
details are set forth of method of organ- 
izing the survey and collecting and analyz- 
ing data, a policy which makes the book 
one of method as well as of information. 

One result of the study is a scale against 
which individual churches may be meas- 
ured and their degree of adaptation 
reckoned. 

While this book is a unified and ample 
study of church organization, it cannot, 
being statistical in nature, touch certain 
phases of church and religious life greatly 
in need of study. The church yet awaits 
someone to study the influence of the 
church in building up or changing social 
attitudes and ideals of members, the types 
of attitudes it inculcates, the satisfactions 
members receive from the church, why 
people break away from church affilia- 
tions once significant to them, the relation 
of religion to emotional crises, and many 
more questions which have to do with the 
attitudes and habits and hence with the 
conduct of people. hee Se 


Health-Character Fundamentals. Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, 1925-26. (Di- 
vision of Publications, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, 1926, 137 pages.) 

This report is an excellent illustration 
of the remotivating of the curriculum now 
so common among all educational agencies. 
The superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools attempts in this report “to mirror 
two important aspects of the work of the 
city’s schools: application of the curricu- 
lum to the development of health, and to 
the development of character and citizen- 
ship.” In reality, he gives a- picture of 
two new responsibilities, somewhat crudely 
conceived and managed as yet, but, never- 
theless, coming to be definitely accepted as 
obligations on the part of Cleveland 
schools. Health teaching has developed 
as a duty of the schools more than the 
teaching of character and citizenship. It 
is natural, therefore, that the emphasis of 
the report is concerned with the latter. 

Character and citizenship are accepted 
as “quite as important as the knowledge 
and training to fit one for the task of 
making a living.” Hence much of the 
educational procedure in Cleveland “is 
founded and builded upon activities calcu- 
lated to assist in the formation of desired 
social habits. Every subject in the course 
of study and every extra-curricular activ- 
ity is conducted to serve this end.” 

The report gives a few samples of the 
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hundreds of different character and citi- 
zenship projects and enterprises, ranging 
from the kindergarten through the ele- 
mentary and high schools, and including 
such abnormal groups as crippled and 
blind children. All of these are illustra- 
tive, also, of a definite theory of educa- 
tion for character, citizenship and health. 

The report is based upon a rather new 
understanding—(1) of the importance of 
character and citizenship as objective in 
education, and (2) of how the school must 
go about the task of developing the neces- 
sary traits in boys and girls. Such state- 
ments as the following reveal a definite 
theory of education: “Character and good 
citizenship cannot be attained by short 
cuts. Character grows from within.” 
“When all is said, good character may be 
defined as those behavior habits of an in- 
dividual which develop his good qualities, 
suppress his bad qualities, cause him tc 
get along with other people, and to be a 
patriotic citizen.” “. training for 
character and citizenship begins in the kin- 
dergarten and continues through high 
school, coloring every phase of school 
life.” “Only a small minority of children 
are mentally incapable of acquiring desir- 
able social attitudes.” “Children of very 
low intelligence tend to become delinquent 
if grouped exclusively with pupils of 
markedly higher intelligence.” 

The report recognizes that schools have 
the responsibility of providing an environ- 
ment especially designed for stimulating 
character growth. The greatest hindrances 
are found in the inability of the schools 
to hold the highest type of well-trained 
teachers and the loss of the child in in- 
ferior non-school environment. 

Tt is quite evident that the effort of the 
Cleveland schools to be responsible for 
character and citizenship is a new experi- 
ment, or at least a new emphasis. The 
trial and error method of discovering how 
to educate for character is plainly dis- 
cernible. Teachers’ efforts are often crude 
and wide of. the mark. The Cleveland 
Board of Education and Cleveland school 
system are to be commended, however, in 
the effort to meet the most challenging 
need of our times—character development 
in boys and girls. 

J. M. Artman. 


HEALY, WILLIAM, AND BRONNER, AUGUSTA 
F., Delinquents and Criminals, Their 
Making and Unmaking. (Macmillan, 
1926, 317 pages, $3.50.) 

What becomes of children who have 
been sufficiently delinquent to come to the 
attention of courts and other public agen- 
cies? This question Drs. Healy and Bron- 
ner answer, basing conclusions upon cases 
of children in Chicago and Boston, whose 
after-careers have been checked. The 
book reveals startling facts, many of 


which tend to reverse preconceived no- 
tions regarding juvenile delinquents. In 
the Chicago group, more than half the 
cases failed to live a normal life as adults; 
that is, they had adult court or institu- 
tional records. In the Boston group, only 
about a fifth failed to make a normal ad- 
justment after delinquency as children. 
Chicago children had been sent to correc- 
tional institutions for training in many 
more cases than the Boston children. This 
suggests that institutional treatment of 
children is less effective than is often 
thought in building up better ideals and 
habits. More girls than boys developed 
into normal adults, another fact which dis- 
turbs popular notions, since most of the 
girls were delinquent sexually, and hence 
supposedly incapable of entering again into 
normal relationships. The relation to con- 
tinued delinquency of the age at which 
early delinquencies occurred, of national- 
ity, religion, home and family relationships, 
physical condition, and other factors is 
discussed with an underlying foundation 
of statistical fact. 

While the entire book, and particularly 
the final chapter on General Principles of 
a Program, has in mind the child who is 
seriously delinquent, the book has value 
also for those dealing with normal chil- 
dren, for it indicates which influences are 
potent and which unimportant in affect- 
ing conduct. Plainly, adult criminals re- 
ceive their start in childhood, and it is in 
the early years that both preventive and 
remedial work is needed. 

The book suggests problems-which need 
intensive study. What aspects of institu- 
tional life, for instance, are a hindrance to 
character development—a problem perti- 
nent to the welfare of children in pre- 
school nurseries, boarding schools, and 
orphan homes, as well as of those in cor- 
rectional institutions? What is the rela- 
tion of sexual delinquency of young girls 
to their own moral standards and what 
types of adjustment are possible? What 
types of homes contribute to delinquency? 
The broken home is blamed for much de- 
linquency, and Healy and Bronner find it 
a factor, but no one has analyzed the 
problem or discovered just what consti- 
tutes a poor home from the point of view 
of character formation. R. S. 


Intelligent Parenthood, Proceedings of the 
Mid-West Conference on Parent Edu- 
cation, March 4, 5 and 6, 1926. The 
Chicago Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education. (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1926, 326 pages.) 

The relation of the child to the home, 
the school, the community, the health of 
the child, the function of nursery schools, 
sex education, the problems of the adoles- 
cent—these are some of the topics dis- 
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cussed by twenty-five specialists. There 
is a special section on Training for Char- 
acter, but unfortunately it is not so clear- 
cut as other portions of the book. Mobiliz- 
ing the Home for Mental Health, by 
Margaret Gray Blanton, The Motivation 
of the Young-Child, by John E. Ander- 
son, Method of Teaching Sex, by Willard 
W. Beatty, The Imperative Aims in 
Adolescent Training, by William H. Burn- 
ham, and Direct Instruction in Moral and 
Civic Education, by Ernest Horn are out- 
standing. The presentation is non-tech- 
nical and practical but is based upon sound 
theory and the best that is known of child 
psychology. i. Ss 


Maria, Sister JoseFriTta, The Status of 
Religious Instruction for Children Un- 
der Sixteen Years of Age. A Doctor’s 
thesis. (University of Pennsylvania, 
1925, 155 pages.) 

This volume contains a number of valu- 

able data for religious educators: (1) 

Attitudes of each of the forty-nine states 

towards Bible reading in the public 

schools. (2) Careful outlines of the Gary 
lan, the Van Wert, Ohio, plan, and the 
atavia plan, for week-day religious in- 
struction. (3) Agencies used by Catholics 
and Protestants to provide religious in- 
struction for their children, including an- 
alyses of Sunday schools, week-day and 
vacation schools, parochial and similar in- 
stitutions. (4) Syllabi of Bible study 
plans used in various states for outside 
classes to obtain school credit. (5) Opin- 
ions of noted educators with regard to 
feasibility and desirability of religious 
education for public school children. 
While the material is not coordinated 
into a completely satisfactory whole, the 
volume is a mine of exceedingly useful 
information. 


PROGRAM PAPERS 


Issued by The National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Janu- 
ary-October, 1926. Price $1.00 each. 

No. 1—Young Men’s Work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Pre- 
pared by A. B. Nichols, A. J. Gregg, John 
Brown, Jr., W. F. Hirsch. 

No. 2—Trends in Boys’ Work of the Y. 
M. C. A. Prepared by H. S. Elliott and 
A. J. Gregg. 

No. 3—Methods of Conducting Forums. 
By R. L. Ewing. 

No. 4—Some Methods of Program Ap- 
praisal. Edited by G. B. Watson. 

No. 5—Experiments with Religious 
Education Tests. Report by G. B. Wat- 
son, Director of Research. 

This series of pamphlets prepared and 
published by the Y. M. C. A. is indicative 
of a scientific spirit coming to the front 
among leaders in the Association. They 
are worth the careful attention of all re- 
ligious educators. 


The first is an attempt to reclaim the 
neglected field of young manhood, eighteen 
to twenty-four years of age. Suggestions 
are given for survey, organization, stimu- 
lating program making, and testing re- 
sults. The second deals chiefly with a 
survey of experience with the use of the 
Christian Citizenship Training Program. 
It also reveals an attempt to promote 
closer cooperation between the Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A. and with the Young 
Peoples Societies, International Council 
of Religious Education, and the Canadian 
Boys’ Work Committees. The third is a 
distinct contribution to the evaluation of 
forum discussion. There is a careful an- 
alysis of methods and problems involved 
and some fine illustrations of topics that 
have been used. The fourth brings to- 
gether some of the methods and instru- 
ments that Association secretaries and 
others have developed experimentally for 
appraising activities and programs. Some 
uncomfortable conclusions are drawn from 
the tests that have been made. Character 
is neither formed nor measured easily. 
The last gives illustration of a number of 
biblical and ethical tests given in 1924 by 
different Associations to 6,000 boys and in 
1925 to 7,000 boys. Interesting conclu- 
sions are drawn and graphically pre- 
sented. E. J. Chave. 


SmitH, SHERMAN M., The Relation of 
the State to Religious Education in Mas- 
sachusetts. (Syracuse University Book 
Store, 1926, 322 pages, $3.50.) 

The present volume is a careful but 
brief history of the relation between state 
and church in religious education in Mas- 
sachusetts. The author’s position is very 
objective. He defines religion in its 
broader character forming aspects rather 
than on denominational lines. He has 
taken the pioneer state and has sought to 
show the European background of the 
religious problem, how religion was at 
first dominant in the public schools, how 
it was gradually removed from them, 
and why. In a closing chapter, he shows 
the present attitudes of religious groups 
which make it more difficult than ever to 
put religion again into the schools. Yet 
the public schools themselves are taking 
over certain aspects of character forma- 
tion and moral values so that the difficulty 
is not so great as it might seem. 


Varnum, Henry, and Heron, HENRIETTA, 
Character, A Text-book on Principles 
of Moral Conduct. (Standard, 1926, 
408 pages, $2.00.) 

A text-book for teaching principles of 
moral conduct to children. Each section 
takes up some virtue or moral principle— 
such as “Serve d,” “Generosity,” 
“Duty,” “Truth,” “Influence.” Each of 
these is developed in a page or more of 
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beautiful literary precepts, assembled from 
many sources. The volume contains no 
practical suggestions for carrying out 
these precepts in terms of conduct. 

An adequate review would include an 
evaluation of this type of approach to the 
teaching of moral truth. That it does have 
very real values, no one will deny. At 
the same time, there is a very real ques- 
tion whether modern methodology is not 
discovering that moral truth is better 
taught through other channels as, for in- 
— that opened up by the project prin- 
ciple. 


Witson, Lucy L. W., Educating for 
Responsibility. (Macmillan, 1926, 303 
pages.) 

The Dalton plan is a most interesting 
technique being developed in certain pub- 
lic schools. It should be very possible 
to test the same plans and perhaps use 
them in modified form in religious edu- 
cation. The Dalton plan makes possible 


(1) Individualized instruction, by which 
the pupil may work to his own capacity 
regardless of individual differences within 
the group; (2) Freedom, with stabilizing 
responsibility, which makes it possible for 
each child to work at his own speed and 
according to his own interest, but which 
provides — incentives to accomplish 
results; (3) A socialized environment, 
through which the child is brought to 
participate in the group, and cooperative 
social action is made necessary to secure 
happy results. 

Application of this plan to the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, forms 
the content of the volume. Difficulties en- 
countered are frankly stated: necessity of 
using the trial and error method, difficul- 
ties of enlisting all the teachers in the 
plan, problems of group unity with each 
child working individually. Problems are 
not yet solved and the volume is pre- 
sented as a preliminary report of an ex- 
periment in progress. 


BOOK NOTES 


Barzour, DorotHy Dickinson, Desired 
Bible. (China Christian Educational As- 
sociation, Shanghai, 1926, 122 pages.) 
A book closely related to the project 

principle. Chinese students have recently 
developed antagonism to the use of the 
Bible. The author questions how to make 
the Bible “desired” by these students. A 
number of very concrete examples are 
cited. Although the volume relates espe- 
cially to Chinese youth, it contains many 
sueesione applicable to the United States 
as wel 


Barnes, Harry Ermer. The Repression 
of Crime, studies in historical penology. 
(George H. Doran Company, 1926, 382 
pages, $2.50.) 

The development of present criminal 
procedure from the anachronistic concep- 
tions of human nature of the middle 
ages from which it sprang is clearly shown 
in this book which is a historical survey of 
criminal law and penal practices in the 
United States. Man as a free moral agent, 
wilfully choosing the wrong, and punish- 
ment as the sure means of reformation, 
lie at the basis of our treatment of crim- 
inals. Contrasted to this conception of 
human nature are recent discoveries of 
psychology and the social sciences which 
portray man as largely the -result of 
hereditary and environmental influences, 
and his delinquencies as behavior prob- 
lems to be studied, diagnosed and treated 
in the way that disease is handled. At 
every turn, Dr. Barnes brings out this 
contrast. In addition to the historical 
material, there are chapters on specific 
evils, such as prison industry, the jury 
system, the effect of prison life on the 





mind of the prisoner, and also an inter- 
esting chapter on Recent Literature on 
Crime and Prisons. 


Brown, Witt H., Activities for Active 
Bible Classes. (Standard, 1926, 111 
pages, $1.00.) 

This little volume of “activities” con- 
tains a great many “tricks of the trade.” 
Activity which is happy, social, and use- 
ful, conduces to success. Therefore, says 
the author, use placards, arrange a special 
class yell or class song, get everybody busy 
at something, serve one another, and peo- 
ple will begin to come and class will grow. 
The tricks and activities included in this 
— volume will show how it is to be 

one. 


Cameron, Recina May, The Junior and 
the Church. (Standard, 1926, 102 pages, 
$1.00.) 

An interesting little volume which con- 
tains, interspersed with a good deal of 
exhortation, valuable material on the na- 
ture of the junior child and a number of 
practical suggestions for so developing his 
religious life that he will want to remain 
with the church and consequently wi'l not 


. need to be violently converted later on. 


Character Education in American Colleges 
and Universities. (1925-1926 Year Book 
of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, Ithaca, New York, 
69 pages.) 

CLAMpETT, Freperick W., Luther Bur- 


bank: His Religion ‘of Humanity. 
(Macmillan, 1926, 144 es, $1.50.) 


The religion that is likely to arise as 
the motivating energy of any really true 
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scientist or truth seeker is illustrated in 
this little volume. It shows that Burbank 
was profoundly religious and lived a life 
of great spiritual power. To him science 
and religion are not only handmaids, but 
fuse one into the other. This book will 
clarify the supposed science-religion con- 
flict, and help to reveal the essential serv- 
ice of science to religion, and, even more, 
the necessity of scientific mindedness in a 
spiritual religion. J. M. 


Dopp, E. E., Fiber and Finish. 

1925, 192 pages, $0.80.) 

The boy or girl in the beginning is the 
“fiber.” The finish is the educational 
process through which the fiber is brought 
to its most beautiful form. In this book 
of practical situations for high school and 
upper grade students, effort has been made 
to show, first, elements entering into the 
total of any quality to be acquired (as 
leadership, conversation, or personality), 
second, suggestions for thought and dis- 
cussion about the quality, third, an account 
of what are the “proprieties” in the case, 
and a few practical problems through the 
exercise of which the desired quality may 
be developed. 


(Ginn, 


EpLanp, ELisaBetH, Children’s Dramatiza- 
tions. (Pilgrim, 1926, 47. pages, $0.50.) 
A very small volume in paper cover, but 

rich in suggestion as to why, how, and 
what to dramatize in religious educa- 
tion. The purpose is the growth or de- 
velopment of the child rather than its ef- 
fect upon an audience. Miss Edland’s book 
shows how this purpose may be accom- 
plished. 


Eptanp, EvisavetH, Principles and Tech- 


nique in Religious Dramatics. (Meth- 
odist, 1926, 87 pages, $0.60.) 
What to do and how to do it; how to 


use the local situation to the best ad- 
vantage; what plays to give and where 
to obtain them; how to construct the total 
program of the church to make a well- 
balanced whole—these are the objectives 
of the author. She has been rather suc- 
cessful in fulfilling them. 


Erianpson, Ray S., American Citizenship 
Readings. (John Rudin and Company, 
Inc., Chicago, 1926, 23 pages.) 

A series of Bible readings for use in 
the public schools, together with several 
typical programs and variations for using 
them. The author feels that mere scrip- 
ture reading is colorless, but that it can be 
vitalized without infringing upon the re- 


strictions placed by constitutional and 
other means upon teachers. 
Terry, Davin Wiiiam, Back to the 


Home. (Doran, 1926, 142 pages, $1.50.) 


A series of seven Sunday evening ser- 
mons showing what constitutes a home 
and the relations which make it possible. 


Throughout the sermons runs the thought 
that the home’s greatest achievement is 
a spirit of reverential worship towards 
God, and the feeling that the home’s great- 
est enemy is the indifference to religion 
which is manifested by so many adults. 


FisHeEr, Irvinc, Prohibition at Its Worst. 
(Macmillan, 1926, 239 pages, $1.75.) 
Professor Fisher has believed for many 

years that the use of alcohol was detri- 
mental to the human organism and should 
cease. He wavered as to the best methods 
of causing its use to cease. Education 
is good, but education alone convinces 
only the intellect. It cannot prevail against 
acquired appetite. The only way to stop 
using alcohol is to prevent children’s ac- 
quiring the habit. The only way to do 
this is by preventing propagandists for 
alcohol giving it to children and thus 
creating appetites. Prohibition is the best 
means to accomplish this. 

In the present volume Professor Fisher 
shows the effects of alcohol on the in- 
dividual and upon the national welfare, 
and presents his own conviction that legal 
prohibition can be made effective. 


GoovELL, CHarLes L., Motives and Meth- 
ods in Modern Evangelism. (Revell, 
1926, 185 pages, $1.50.) 

The content is well indicated by the 
title of the volume. The author covers 
most institutions; home, school, college, 
shop, street. . The objective of evan- 
gelism in all cases is to bring people to 
know God (rather than to know about 
him), and to lead them to live the nobler, 
purer, and more unselfish life which God 
would have them live. The modern tech- 
nique of the evangelist is constantly men- 
tioned but all methodology goes back to 
the injunction to make Jesus central, to 
hold him up before the one who is to be 
evangelized, and to enlist emotions as well 
as intelligence in bringing about the act 
of will and the attitude of. life which 
is the objective of modern evangelism. 


Groves, Ernest R., The Drifting Home. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1926, 217 pages, 
$1.75.) 

The author sees in the present release 
of the family from the mechanics of home- 
making which formerly bound it two pos- 
sibilities: the disintegration of the home, 
or greater development of personalities. 
He develops the thesis that home and 
family life are a necessity for personality 
development of men and women as well as 
of children. He sees the home threatened 
by such things as the increasing cost of 
medical care for children; the inability 
of parents to keep abreast ‘of youth; the 
failure of some parents to “grow up” 
emotionally. The hope of solution of fam- 
ily problems, he repeatedly states, lies in 
the greater application of science—psy- 
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chology, psychiatry, sociology—to the 
problems of adjustment between husband 
and wife and between parents and chil- 
dren. 

Four of the nine chapters have been 
printed, at least in part, in periodicals and 
the book has a certain looseness inherent 
to the method of grouping in a book es- 
says previously used as separate units. The 
book is hopeful yet judicious, sane yet 
progressive, and without making a pre- 
tense of being a scientific treatment of 
family discords, points out many of the 
snags upon which harmonious family life 
catches. ZS. 


Groves, Ernest R., Social Problems and 
Education. (Longmans, Green, 1926, 
458 pages, $2.75.) 

Planned both for teachers and the gen- 
eral reader, this book gives in digested 
and synthesized form a wealth of material 
on such social problems as juvenile delin- 
quency, mental defects, divorce, public 
health, immigration and social unrest. 
Each of fifteen chapters gives a succinct 
discussion of a specific problem. The 
treatment is such that those dealing with 
maladjusted persons may see their prob- 
lems against a wide background of fact 
and analysis. Each problem is analyzed in 
terms of human and conflicting interests, 
and of changing social conditions and tra- 
ditions. 

The chapters on juvenile delinquency, 
crime, family, divorce, social hygiene and 
race friction are especially significant for 
religious educators, while the final chapter 
on social unrest strikes a high note when 
it throws a challenge to scientific endeavor 
to solve social problems. Topics for dis- 
cussion and a thorough bibliography add 
to the value of the book. R. S. 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., Outlines of 
Child Study. (Macmillan, 1925, 236 
pages, $1.80.) 

In a series of fifty-one brief chapters, 
the author outlines as many problems of 
child development. Each chapter contains 
an outline for observation and study, and 
a list of references to be followed up. 
Child study groups of parents or others 
will find, in these study plans, the bases 
for developing interesting and valuable 
programs. 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C., Guidance of 
Childhood and Youth, Readings in Child 
Study. (Macmillan, 1926, 309 pages.) 
In the other book, just mentioned, many 

references to literature are given. The 

difficulty of obtaining volumes for study 
led to the compilation of this source book 
of readings. Its range includes most of 
the fields of child activities given in the 
other volume. In itself, this makes almost 
a text book on the life of the child. 


IsraEL, Henry, AND Lanpis, Benson Y., 
Handbook of Rural Social Resources. 
(U. of Chicago, 1926, 204 pages.) 
Fourteen men and women engaged in 

rural work as educators, social or research 

workers, cover briefly as many phases of 
rural life, ranging from rural population 
through standards of living, rural art, edu- 
cation and social work, the church, and 
various types of rural organizations, to 
farm credit and income and policies of 

European nations. A classified and anno- 

tated list of agencies dealing with rural 

— adds to the practical value of the 


The volume is what it purports to be, 
a handbook of fact, of what has occurred, 
with interpretation by experts of present 
trends. It will suggest to the imaginative 
what may be done in backward communi- 
ties, and might be laid as a measuring rod 
upon the progressiveness of specific com- 
munities. R. S. 


Jounson, Watt N., Stewardship Vital- 
ized. (Southern Baptist, 1926, 224 pages, 
$1.25) 

Capitalism is the present basis of world 
organization. Socialism is proposed as a 
remedy. The present author believes that 
“Christian stewardship” alone is an ade- 
quate remedy, combining the benefits of 
both capitalism and socialism. We ought 
not to stop the present economic processes. 
We should turn them and the goods they 
produce into channels for good. By this 
the author means that Christian people 
ought to feel that God owns all, that all 
men are stewards for him, and that they 
should use their possessions liberally for 
him. The adequate financing of Christian 
work is a principal objective. 


Jorpan, ArtHuR Metvite, Children’s In- 
terests in Reading. (The University * 
North Carolina Press, 1926, 103 pages. 
War and scouting, school and sports, 

Boy Scout activities, and strenuous adven- 
ture are the themes of books most popular 
with boys. Home and school life, fairy 
tales, historical and love incidents appeal 
most strongly to girls. Little except fic- 
tion is read by either boys or girls. These 
are some of the conclusions of an analysis 
of books chosen at libraries or listed by 
children on questionnaires. Popular read- 
ing lists for children are given and the 
interests for which children are seeking 
satisfaction are analyzed. The book has 
possibilities for anyone seeking to influence 
character development through reading. 


KNUDSON, Axsert C., Present Tendencies 
in Religious Thought. 
325 pages.) 

This is a very able defense of liberal 

Christianity. The author presents a keen 

analysis of modern thought tendencies as 
they have developed in the social order. 


(Abingdon, 1924, 
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He then asks whether Christianity, having 
given up its objective and infallible au- 
thority in the scriptures, can maintain its 
hold upon social forces. In three chapters 
on experience, reason, and utility, as justi- 
fiable bases for religious belief, the author 
finds that it is possible for Christianity to 
continue its significant direction of social 
forces. The Christian movement itself is 
its greatest miracle. 


LiscHxKA, CHARLES N., Private Schools and 
State Laws—i925. (Bureau of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1926, 76 pages, $0.75.) 

A supplement to bulletin number four, 
1924, Private Schools and State Laws. The 
volume contains the text of state laws 
governing private schools, enacted in 1925, 
and also new laws on Bible reading in 
the schools, the Oregon case, and a sum- 
mary of the arguments and the text of the 
Supreme Court decision. Statements in 
the volume are authoritative. 


Love, Mary C., Human Conduct and the 
Law. (George Banta, 1925, 300 pages.) 
Laws arise in the wake of conduct, not 

before it. They seek, very largely by 
inhibitions, so to regulate conduct that 
the well-being of the group and of in- 
dividuals is enhanced. In each case the 
law attempts to regulate a “natural” or 
“instinctive” tendency. It is for this rea- 
son that obedience to law must be en- 
forced, since it is usually contrary to the 
basic nature of the individual. The law- 
abiding individual enforces it upon himself, 
gradually developing habits; agents of the 
law enforce it upon less self-controlled in- 
dividuals. The volume presents these 
facts in two sections: (1) A presenta- 
tion of primary human instincts (or tend- 
encies) and the development of legisla- 
tion regarding them. (2) Case studies 
illustrating legal interpretations and ap- 
plications of the legislation. 


Marns, Grorce Preston, Science, Chris- 
tianity, and Youth. (Doran, 1926, 146 
pages, $1.50.) 

Three essays closely related to a cen- 
tral theme. The first, on the cosmos of 
science, is based upon a presentation of 
evolution as the central theme upon which 
present scientific thought is based. The 
second, dealing with ristianity as cos- 
mic, is based upon the central idea that 
there is a moral empire in the world and 
that Christ has only begun to reveal him- 
self and to guide civilization into higher 
ideals. The physical scientist has his 


own realm and the theologian his; but 
Christ must rule both. The third chapter 
presents the challenge to faith in this 
growing knowledge. The horizons of youth 
are widening. Young people are relig- 
ious, and we may count upon their re- 
ceiving the physical knowledge now being 


discovered and coming out with a strong 
— and a firm loyalty to Christian 
truth, 


Morse, F. Harvey, The Women’s Class 
in Action. (Doran, 1926, 280 pages, 
$1.75.) 

This is a thoroughly practical book on 
organization, curriculum, methods, lead- 
ership, and activities of a woman’s class. 

Each chapter contains positive sugges- 
tions for developing and carrying through 
vital phases of the total program. At 
the close of each chapter questions are 
given to enable the class to evaluate itself 
according to the ideals presented. 


Ossorn, Henry Fairrietp, Evolution and 
Religion in Education. (Scribner's, 1926, 
232 pages, $2.00.) 

number of articles and addresses on 

various phases of the problem provoked 
by the Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee. 
While most of the volume is taken up with 
the presentation of facts about human 
evolution, there are many references to 
religion and an attempt to show certain 
essentials for teaching evolution in the 
schools, the principal one being teachers 
who know the subject. 


Patri, ANGELO, The Problems of Child- 
hood. (Appleton, 1926, 306 pages, 


2.00. 

“You can’t teach morality by preaching. 
The child has to do something about it.” 
“A child should be unconscious of his 
body. The less said about its health the 
better, but any suggestion that is made 
should be on the side of health and suc- 
cess and happiness.” Like the other Patri 
books, this one is full to overflowing with 
fine, concrete suggestions for child train- 
ing which come out from descriptions of 
definite situations. 


Proctor, ArTHuR W., AND ScHucK, AR- 

THUR A., The Financing of Social Work. 

§ A, 4 Shaw Company, 1926, 260 pages, 

4.00. 

Written primarily for the administra- 
tor of social agencies, this book presents 
in Part I five chapters of exceptional value 
to the layman who wonders which of many 
social agencies to assist. The_centraliz- 
ing tendency typified by the Community 
Chest, the characteristics of an agency 
which justify a public appeal, the types 
of appeal to which the public is suscepti- 
ble, and principles of budgeting are all 
discussed in such a way that the layman 
may use them as a yardstick to measure 
the value of specific agencies. Parts II 
and III, on the organized campaign and 
the mail campaign for funds, are in the 
nature of a practical handbook which 
tells the administrator not only what to 
do to raise money but how to do it. The 
book systematizes on sound business prin- 
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ciples the present scattered and often 
spendthrift methods of raising money for 
publicly supported social agencies. 


Rocers, JAMES Frepericx, Is Your Child 
Ready for School? (Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, 1926, 32 
pages, $0.10.) 

A guide to parents in preparing their 
children for school life. The pamphlet 
covers questions of child character and 
habits, as well as health, physical ex- 
aminations, diet, health education, etc. 
The statements made are authoritative. 


SmitH, SHerMAN M., The Relation of 
the State to Religious Education in 
Massachusetts. (Syracuse University 
Book Store, 1926, 339 pages, $3.50.) 

A brief history of the relation between 
state and church in religious education in 
Massachusetts. The author’s position is 
very objective. He defines religion in its 
broader aspects, free from denominational 
strife. He has taken the pioneer state, and 
has sought to show the European back- 
ground of the problem, how religion was 
at first dominant in the public schools, 
how it was gradually eliminated and why. 
In a closing chapter he shows the pres- 
ent attitudes of religious groups which 
make it more difficult than ever to put any 
kind of religion back into the schools. 


Steiner, Franxuin, The Bible: Should 
It Be in the School Room? (Halde- 
man-Julius Company, Girard, Kansas, 
1924, 61 pages, 10 cents.) 

The author opposes heartily the use of 
the Bible in the public school room. In 
this volume he presents legal, moral and 
Haag reasons for the point of view 

e ta 


StocKwELL, Hersert G., Essential Ele- 
ments of Business Character. (Revell, 
1926, 142 pages, $1.00.) 

Although this book is written for busi- 
ness executives who treat of production, 
cost, sales, and profits, a careful reading 
by a religious educator will reveal many 
points where an application of sane busi- 
ness methods will add to his efficiency. 
Wise expenditure of money and time, sys- 
tem in production, elements of financial 
ability, how to keep check on expenses, 
how to conserve profits, how to add in- 
terest and enthusiasm to business relations, 
—all these have direct application to a 
religious educator’s efficiency. 


StruTsMAN, Jesse O., Curing the Criminal. 
(Macmillan, 1926, 419 pages, $2.50.) 
Eighteen years as a prison administra- 

tor with some time spent as superintend- 

ent of the Research Bureau Department 
of Public Welfare of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, give the author of this book wide 
knowledge of the practical side of pris- 
oner management. He is familiar with 


the work of criminologists and psychiat- 
rists, and regards the oor nage as a hu- 
man being whose mi: y be ac- 
counted for by hereditary om @ ple fac- 
tors. He is critical of the present dis- 
jointed system of rate a istrative 
bodies, such as legislative groups, courts, 
on oe y HB. f = 
prisoner relativ ° 
other agencies involved. In the chapter 
on “The Diagnosis of Personality” the 
author gives an elaborate scheme for un- 
coveri moral attitudes and habits of 
criminals. He states that he has used the 
schedule for ten years—but he leaves the 
reader curious as to what habits —s at- 
titudes criminals have on moral 

Here seems to be a place where 4 pore 
have made a = and original contri- 
bution to our ledge of criminals, but 
failed to do so. The book is much 
stronger on practical information regard- 
ing prison programs than on oe. - 
causes of crime. 


Tamura, Naomi, The Child the Center of 
Christianity. (Taishio a 
Publishing Department, Sugamo Toky 
Japan, 1926, 104 pages, $0.50.) 

A Japanese pastor, feeling the need for 
implanting Christianity in the lives of chil- 
dren, makes his appeal in this book. His 
thought is that Christians grow, and that 
the longer the period of growth, the better 
will be the product. 


Tom, Henry E., and Merri, Grorce 
ve <x a ere 
‘entury, 1926, 1 es, $2.00. 
d book can 


goo on don pa- 
per, written in the interesting and popular 
style for which Doctor Tralle is noted. 


Associated with him is a good practical 
church architect, which guarantees that 
the technical value of the production is 
secure. The volume aims to show that 
adequate buildings for the church school 
are the most economical. It analyzes the 
needs of a church building, shows what 
equipment is necessary to meet them, and 
gives concrete illustrations of actual edi- 
fices which are meeting church school 


Wrutry, Matcotm The 
Country Newspaper, a study of social- 


ization and newspaper content. (The 


University of North Carolina Press, 

1926, 153 pages, $1.50.) 

Starting with the assumption that the 
function of the country weekly news: 
is socialization of the community, 
Willey analyzes Connecticut rural pa 
and finds them deficient in the space ~ sone 
to local news and socially significant news 
—political, economic, educational, religious, 
sporting news, while undue space is given 
to personal items and magazine material. 
The book gives a method of measurement 
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and a basis of comparison by which other 
newspapers may be judged as to their 
community value. 


WovenousE, Heten, The Scripture Les- 
son in the Elementary School. (Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, London, 1926, 
Ior pages, 3 shillings net, paper 2 shill- 
ings.) 

A brief and very interesting volume 
of good practical sense for those who 
teach religion to children. Especial stress 
is laid upon religious difficulties which 
children experience. Methods are sug- 
gested with frequent warning against 
wrong applications of method. Rote 
memory work comes in for especial cau- 


tion. A particularly interesting chapter 
shows how to present biblical material 
from the historical standpoint without 
stirring up the suspicious wrath of par- 
ents who prefer that their children be 
taught the Bible as “fact.” 


VINCENT, WALLACE Dunpar, Say, Dad! 

(Revell, 1926, 204 pages, $1.50.) 

A book for boys and their fathers to 
read. In conversations between a father 
and his son, the boy raises vital questions 
of living and the father and he talk them 
over. “What is a boy to do when he is 
scared stiff?” “What about slang?” “Were 
you ever afraid of water?” “When you 
ne a boy, Dad, were you always po- 
MOP ge és 


TEXT BOOKS—STORIES 


Alien Registration, A Study Outline. 
(Commission on Race Relations, The 
Inquiry, 129 East 52d St., New York, 
1926, 45 pages.) 

CLIPPINGER, WALTER G., Student Relation- 
ships. (Nelson, 1926, 142 pages, $1.50.) 
How may a college freshman orientate 

himself in the new relationships and duties 

of college life? To what should he ad- 
just himself? How should be study? 

What are the wisest personal relationships 

for him to cultivate? This is an orienta- 

tion book for students, which should also 
be read and understood by all who are in 
authority over them. 


Cooper, Joun M., Religion Outlines for 
Colleges, Course II. (The Catholic 
Education Press, Washington, D. C., 
1926, 156 pages, $1.00.) 

A volume for Roman Catholic college 
students on the motives and means of 
Catholic life. It is a clear cut presenta- 
tion and would afford, to a non-Catholic 
as well, a valuable insight into the thought 
of the church. The book covers problems 
of relating science and religion, the sac- 
raments, and the quest for immortality. 


CRANNELL, Puitip WENDELL, 
Pocket Lessons for 1927. 
1926, 196 pages.) 


DEARMER, Maser, A Child’s Life of Christ. 
(Morehouse, 1926, 290 pages, $2.00.) 
Seventy-nine stories about Jesus, pre- 

pared in the language of small children, 

from the records in the gospels. Eight 
well chosen illustrations in color add to 
the interest of the book. 


Demerest, ApA Rose, Stories for the 
Junior Hour. (Standard, 1926, 1093 
pages, $1.35.) 

group of twenty-one stories, most of 
them based on the Bible, to be told to 

Juniors. Chapter twenty-two gives in- 

structions for directing programs and 


Crannell’s 
(Judson, 


plays based on these stories, and chapter 
twenty-three suggests songs to be used 
and other stories to be told Juniors. 


FEenToN, NorMAN, Self-Direction and Ad- 
justment. (World, 1926, 118 pages.) 
Instructions and directions to students 

on how to plan and to use their time in 

order, first, to accomplish the best im- 

mediate results in their study, and, second, 

to develop useful habits of life. Detailed 
directions are given. 


HumpureyY, IMoGENE, Primary Worship 
Services. (Standard, 1926, 96 pages, 
$17.50.) 

Contains songs, prayers, scripture read- 
ings, offering, birthday and welcome serv- 
ices, also flag salutes and missionary in- 
struction to be used in connection with 
graded lessons. 


LAMBERTSON, FLoyp W., The Unguarded 
Gate. (Abingdon, 1926, 190 pages, $1.25.) 
A book of sermons for children, to be 

preached by the pastor of the church. The 

volume receives its title from that of the 
first sermon. 


MaTHEWwS, Basi, The Spirit of the Game. 

(Doran, 1926, 253 pages, $1.50.) 

A book of stories to tell boys around 
the camp fire. A book of principles un- 
derlying the playing of all good games, 
but written in such a way and with such 
fine examples that the adolescent boy will 
read them, thrill with them, and take them 
to heart. No preaching, but just holding 
up with concrete examples the facts of 
fairness, courage, purity, gentleness, and 
the other qualities that make up the spirit 
of a fine game. 


McC ure, James G. K., The Pigeon That 
Saved a Battalion and Other Stories. 
(Lakeside Press, Chicago, 1926, 72 
pages.) 

Fourteen juvenile animal stories written 
by a very learned president of a great 
theological seminary for his grandchil- 
dren! And they are good stories too—so 
good that the reviewer is taking them 
home tonight to have his own children 
read about “The Woodchuck That Went 
to Chapel” and the other true stories. 
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Meyer, Henry H. anp Nessit, WILLIAM 
M., The Lesson Handbook, 1927. 
(Methodist, 1926, 154 pages, $0.35.) 


Miter, MADELEINE Sweeny, New Testa- 
ment Women and Problems of Today. 
(Methodist, 1926, 170 pages, $0.75.) 

A discussion course for young women’s 
classes, designed, in twelve chapters, to 
cover that many or more class sessions. 
Every chapter is based, first, upon rather 
full passages from the New Testament 
covering the subject matter, second, upon 
a number of immediate implications and 
illustrations taken from the lives of 
women showing how the highest ideals 
can be attained and ought to be attained, 
and will bring joy in their attaining, and, 
third, upon questions for discussion 
around which the class session is to be 
conducted. This is a significant volume 
and should prove very useful. 


NEuMANN, R., Handbook of Religious In- 
struction. (Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Iowa, 1926, 180 pages, $0.60.) 
In this text book of religious instruc- 

tion for Lutheran schools the author has 

included, first, an outline of Bible history 

(selections very well chosen), second, 159 

quotations from the Bible to be memor- 

ized by children (not so well selected from 
the standpoint of child psychology), and, 

third, Luther’s small catechism. It is a 

book of content, not method. 


Qurter-Coucu, ArtHur, The Roll Call 
of Honor. (Nelson, 1926, 348 pages.) 
Vivid biographies of nine outstanding 

world heroes: of Bolivar, John Brown, 

Lincoln, Garibaldi, Livingstone, Nightin- 

gale, Pasteur, Gordon, and Father Da- 

mien, written for boys and girls of early 
adolescent years. The nine were chosen 
from among many in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by five tests: (1) Self-devotion, 
which is (2) continuous and sustained; 

(3) deliberate and conscious of its pur- 

pose; (4) having as its object an idea, not 

a person or group, and (5) which pro- 

duces definite and eminent results. 


Rosinson, Harotp McA., Compiler, Day 
After Day. (Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia, 1926, 
103 pages, $0.75.) 

A series of scripture readings and pray- 
ers to be used, one each morning, for 
thirteen weeks. The volume includes, also, 
a number of prayers for special occasions. 
It has been prepared especially from the 
adult point of view. 


Satter, T. H. P., What Does Christ Ex- 
pect of Young People Today? (Pilgrim, 
1926, 140 pages, $0.75.) 

Read how this volume was prepared in 
an article by the author in this issue of 
Religious Education. Then you will see 
how useful the course may be. 


SHELDON, Frank M., The Teaching on the 
Mount. (Pilgrim, "1926, 40 pages, age 
A brief outline course designed to he 

young people discover the essential = 

ments in the teaching of Jesus. The au- 
thor finds these in the Sermon on the 

Mount, and in twenty-one chapters pre- 

pares discussions for young people on the 

great themes presented. 


Snowbden, James H., Snowden’s Sunday 
School Lessons, 1927. (Macmillan, 
1926, 412 pages, $1.25.) 

STEEDMAN, Amy, When They Were Chil- 
dren. (Nelson, 1926, 388 pages.) 

The childhood of forty-five great men 
and women, vividly portrayed in this ex- 
ceedingly interesting volume for adolescent 
children. It is a very useful book for 
stimulating moral interests and character 
development ideals in children. 


Van Dyke, Henry anp Tertius, Light 
My Candle. (Revell, 1924, 319 pages, 
$2.00.) 

“The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.” “If the Lord lights the candle, shall 
we not hold out our little candlestick to 
other guests in the Great House before we 
all go up to bed?” In this book of reflec- 
tions for each day in the year, the authors 
have taken brief passages of scripture, and, 
with the literary skill of the Van Dykes, 
have opened up the meaning of the words 
and their applications to religious neces- 
sities of today. 


Wapuams, Nett C. K., Project Lessons 
on the Gospel of Mark. (Century, 1925, 
$6 bages, $2.25.) 

mploying the project principle through- 
out, the authors have sought to present 

Jesus to Sunday school pupils in such a 

way that they may appreciate his life 

and service and that they may seek to 
become more helpful to others because 
of their appreciation of and loyalty to 

Jesus. Each lesson is complete. There 

are suggestions for the teacher. 

Wuite, Epwin E., The Story of Missions. 
(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 1925, 211 pages, $0.75.) 

This book is exactly what its name im- 
plies: the story of the foreign and home 
mission enterprise from the time of Jesus 
to the present. The missionary spirit has 
always yearned towards non-Christian 
peoples, seeking to win them to the eternal 
spiritual values of Christianity. The pur- 
pose of the author is to show how we, who 


have received the Christian message 
through the missionary process, should 
now pass it on in the same way. “Freely 


ye received, freely give.” 

Wootston, CLARENCE Hersert, The Bible 
Object Book. (Judson, 1926, 263 pages, 
$1.75.) ‘ : 

A number of brief addresses designed to 
help pastors prepare object talks to chil- 
dren on religious themes. 
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Batcu, Wr1tt1AM Mowroe, The State and 
- — (Abingdon, 1926, 63 pages, 
50. 


This is not, as its title might indicate, a 
book on the political state and the king- 
dom of God. It relates only to the poli- 
tical state, its origin, nature, and functions, 
and carries, throughout, the appeal that 
men should not be “slackers” but should 
take up their proper service of participa- 
tion in the functions of government. 


Borewam, F. W., A Tuft of Comet’s Hair. 
(Abingdon, 1926, 271 pages, $1.75.) 
Interesting and vivid analyses of human 

character from many different standpoints 

cast into essay form. 


Cooter, Rossa B., Homes of the Freed. 
(New Republic, Inc., 1926, 199 pages, 
$7.00.) 

The success of Negroes in learning to 
handle their own problems is the theme 
of this story of the nineteen years spent 
by Miss Cooley as teacher and friend on 
the Island of St. Helena off the coast of 
South Carolina. The book is fascinating 
to read and at the same time states meth- 
ods used, problems encountered and re- 
sults secured. 


Crowe, Cuares M., Editor, Great South- 
ern Preaching. (Macmillan, 1926, 280 
pages, $1.75.) 

Twenty-two outstanding southern 
preachers have contributed sermons—ex- 
amples of their best effort—to this inter- 
esting collection. 


Devine, Epwarp T., Coal. Economic 
problems of the mining, marketing and 
consumption of anthracite and soft coal 
in the United States. (American Re- 
view Service Press, 1925, 448 pages.) 
This book is a dispassionate translation 

into readable form of the findings of the 

United States Coal Commission. Armed 

both with technical information and a 

broad social viewpoint, the author un- 

tangles the varied interests of opposed 
human factors—the consumer, the miner, 
the owner, the operator—and points out 
the inconsistencies and weaknesses in man- 
agement of the coal industry which re- 
sult from the historical precedent of in- 
dividual management, the phenomenal 
growth of the industry, and the lack of 
central or unifying regulations. In Part 
V, “A National Policy,” Mr. ine sug- 


gests the contributions which each group 
sharing in the industry can make—an ex- 
cellent example of socialized thinking 
based on unprejudiced facts. 


EmuarDT, WILLIAM CHAUNCEY, AND 
Lamsa, Georce M., The Oldest Chris- 
tian People. (Macmillan, 1926, 138 
pages, $1.25.) 

An account of the Nestorian Christian 
Church with emphasis upon the feeling 
that perhaps the wisest approach to Mo- 
hammedian circles would be through this 
branch of Christianity. 


FisHer, WettHy Honsincer, The Top of 
the World. (Abingdon, 1926, 178 pages, 


$2.50.) 

Bishop Fisher and his wife visited the 
high mountains near Tibet and looked up 
to Mount Everest. This book is an ac- 
count of their trip written in the vivid 
style for which Mrs. Fisher is noted. One 
must be reverent in the presence of such 
glorious views and such wonderful mani- 
festations of divine grandeur as she de- 
scribes. 


Gripert, Greorce Hoey, Jesus and His 
Bible. (Macmillan, 1926, 171 pages, 
$1.75.) 

What was the “Bible” which Jesus knew 
and how did he use it? An important 
study into the influences upon Jesus’ 
thought, and an illustration of his method. 


Libraries and Adult Education. (Report 
of a study made by The American Li- 
brary Association.) (Macmillan, 1926, 
278 pages, $2.50.) geet 
The function of the public library in 

adult education, how this education may 

be accomplished, agencies involved, and 
methods to be used. 


Prixe, GRANVILLE Ross, Vital Modifications 
of Religious Thought. (Stratford, 1926, 
120 pages, $1.50.) 

The thesis of the author is that “while 
religion uses a different dialect, it speaks 
more commandingly and to greater numbers 
than ever before” ... and yet that “the 
church, as now constituted and ordered, 
seems willing to do anything for Christ 
but trust him with the economic question.” 
Religious thought is being vitally modi- 
fied to accord with many developments of 
present scientific approaches, but there are 
still important areas into which it has not 
yet effectively penetrated. 


Proctor, Henry Hucu, Between Black 
and White. (Pilgrim, 1925, 189 pages.) 
An autobiography of the superficial 

events of a noted Negro minister. It is 
regretable that the book does not include 
the personal struggles of the writer and 
the social relations of Negroes and whites 
in a more vital and vivid manner. 
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The Sibleys, Two Illustrious Pioneers in 
the Education o omen in Missouri. 
(Address by Lucinda de_ Leftwich.) 
(Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, 1926, 33 pages.) 


GoopsPeeD, Epcar J., The Formation of 

the New Testament. (University of 
as Press, 1926, 203 pages, $1.50.) 
The New Testament is the result of 
many influences. The original letters and 
pamphlets of which it is composed were 
written under many geographical and so- 
cial influences. Their assembling and 
preservation is a vivid story in itself. 
Their translation and distribution is still 
another story. The purpose of the author 
is to reveal the processes through which 
the New Testament of today came to be 
what it is. 


STREETER, Burnett Hitman, Reality, 
(Macmillan, 1926, 344 pages, $2.50.) 
Philosophy, theology, religion, woven _to- 

gether in an effort to justify faith in God, 

in man, and in a future life. While the 
author does not ‘ “arrive,” and while his at- 
tempt, in the words of a noted theologian, 
is only “an expression of his own effort 
to solve the matter”—this is a satisfying 
volume. “Materialism,” “Creative Strife,” 

“The Christ,” “Religion and the New 

Psychology,” and “Immortality” are some 

of his chapter headings. 


Tincimnc, Curistine, 1, From Japan to 
Jerusalem. (Revell, 1926, 144 pages, 
$1.50.) 

The author traveled from the Far East 
across to Palestine, covering Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria, Egypt and 
Palestine. This volume, written in a happy 


_ vein, gives the impressions she received. 


Travers, Lipsre Miter, Sectarian 
Shackles. (Macmillan, 1926, 149 pages, 
$1.50.) 

The author was reared in a closed de- 
nominational society. She found many ele- 
ments of real value in that association. As 
she developed, however, she came gradu- 
ally to free herself from the “sectarian 
shackles” that had bound her, and came 
into a more profound appreciation of 
Christian values. This volume is the “log 
book of the journey.” 


Yarotey, T. H., Was Christ Really Born 
of a Virgin? (Morehouse, 1926, 132 
pages, $1.50.) 

The author defends the thesis and draws 
his argument largely from the scriptures. 
After presenting the argument, he includes 
a chapter on the meaning and value of 
the virgin birth, and another chapter de- 
fending the present day use of the apos- 
tle’s creed. 
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